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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tue Sarmors’ Magazine anp SEAmeEn’s Frienp, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local. independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SramEen’s CausE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

Tt ispesigned also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends 01 the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for the 
same, PosTaGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United 
States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitou 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Soeieties for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundered. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries, 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty co- 
pies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post Office 
Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, but always in 
@ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. AU Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do go. 


“Did you observe that?” we asked, 
one autumnal evening, when, witha 
score of others, we were peering into 
the darkness from the weather-side of 
Ramsgate Pier. ‘‘ What, sir? where, 
sir?” replied a chorus of voices. 
“ Why, the fireworks, out there,” we 
replied, pointing about east. At that 
moment up went another; no mis- 
take about it this time—a regular 
‘rocket, the boom of a gun at sea 
being distinctly heard. As if death 
and destruction might be momen- 
tarily expected from the gun we 
heard fired, my companions bolted— 
some in the direction of a watch- 
house, from whence a rocket was 
fired ; others to a landing-place, 
down the stairs of which they speedi- 
ly disappeared. To make matters 
worse—to add “fear to astonishment 
—a steam-tug in the harbor set up a 
dismal kind of roar, somewhat (as it 
appeared to us) resembling a railway 
whistle with a cold, but which, we 
have since been informed, is so ar- 
ranged that it may not be mistaken 
for an ordinary signal. 

We were so thrown ‘ aback,” as 
sailors say, with the sudden turn 
matters had taken, that we were 
beginning to regard the whole affair 
as a capital joke, when, approaching 
the inner side of the harbor, we be- 


(From a London Journal). 


A CHEER FOR THE LIFE BOAT. 
By R. H. Goocn, Esq. 


held at a glance an explanation of the 
whole; my late companions were 
manning a large white boat, which 
until then had quite escaped our no- 
tice, but which will be in future re- 
garded by us with infinite satisfaction. 
A few round English oaths, hurried 
words of command, a lighted lantern 
dancing about like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
a scuffling and a noise as of oars being 
shifted, the hissing of steam, the 
working of paddles as the tug backed 
to take the boat in tow, a multitude 
of sturdy forms along the pier, shouts 
of gratuitous advice, an officer with 
a speaking trumpet—‘‘ Keep the light 
full on your weather bow,” a manly 
“Ay, ay, sir,” a loud, ringing cheer 
from the aforesaid sturdy forms, a 
revolving of the steamer’s paddles, 
another cheer, boys—‘‘ Hurrah! hur- 
rah!” a sense of being lamentably 
dull at not having comprehended the 
affair sooner, and ‘‘God speed the 
life-boat,” for such it was! 

Kind reader, what we have en- 
deavored to describe took place so 
suddenly and so excitedly, that we 
were sorely tempted to offer our ser- 
vices upon any expedition whatever 
—to the North Pole, if necessary ; 
we were so bewildered, in fact, with 
the occurrences of the moment, that 
the boat was almost out of the har- 
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bor before it occurred to us to in- 
quire where it was going. ‘‘ Ship 
ashore ; Nor’Sands’ead,” replied any- 
thing but an insinuating kind of in- 
dividual, who, in his haste to reach 
the sea-wall, nearly precipated us in- 
to the harbor. 


An intelligent public will readily 
perceive that as we do not proceed 
to sea in the boat, we are compelled 
to drop the curtain on the scene un- 
til the following morning, when, at 
the hour of six, our ‘‘ young lady of 
all-work” having condescended to 
arouse us, and to add interest to the 
occasion by observing that it had 
been ‘a hawful bad night, sir,” we 
will endeavor to proceed with our 
story. 

That our handmaiden’s account of 
the weather was perfectly true, we 
should not have been surprised to 
have had ocular demonstration of; 
not that we expected to see the wind 
—that right, we believe, being wholly 
reserved by old sows and young 
porkers; but that the roof had dis- 
appeared, and would only be recover- 
able piecemeal in the neighborhood 
of Minster or St. Lawrence, would 
not have surprised us in the least. 
At our windows throughout the night 
the howling of the pitiless storm, and 
the pattering of the driven rain (as 
though beseeching to be let in) had 
been incessant, while at times an oc- 
casional blast, more sturdy than its 
fellows, would seize with its giant 
arms the very building itself, and 
seemed, quoting from a household 
rhyme, to ‘‘ Huff and puff till it blew 
the house in,”—a simultaneous rumb- 
ling in the chimney, like the voice 
of some low bully appearing to agree 
wi it in its lawlessness of inten- 

ion. 


Hastily performing our ablutions, 
we hurried down to the pier, when 
such a tumultuous, roaring, boister- 
ous scene met our gaze as we had not 
seen the like befure. The sea ran 
veritably mountains high, engulph- 
ing this, tearing away that, upheav- 
ing the other, bounding over the 
wall, drenching this person, knock- 
ing down that, and, in fact, alto- 
gether behaving in a most unruly 
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manner. ‘ Ah, ab, Mr. Rambler, 
methinks J hear my readers say, 
“but how about the life boat?” We 
will explain. Appealing to an “old 
salt” of about eighty or ninety yeas 
of age (they arrive at maturity in 
these parts), who was sheltering him- 
self in an angle of the wall, he gave 
us to understand that ‘ the life-boat 
warn’tin yet ;” ‘““Maybe she wouldn’t 
come at all;” ‘Maybe she’d make 
for Dover.” Atthat moment a juve- 
nile of about five or six-and-forty, 
with a sou’.wester on like unto a dust- 
man’s hat, and from the behind part 
of which a small river of rain kept- 
running down his back, struck in 
with ‘ She’s all right, daddy ; she’s 
bowling along under sail ; she’ll soon 
be here.” Looking in the direction 
indicated by our sagacious inform- 
ant, we discovered, at a distance of 
about three miles, the object of our 
search, one moment visible on the 
crest of a wave, the next lost to sight 
in the trough of the sea. 

We will pass over the time inter- 
vening between the last remarks and 
the arrival of the boat in the harbor. 
Suffice it to say that by that time 
hundreds of persons had assembled 
on the pier; that the greatest en- 
thusiasm and excitement prevailed, 
owing to the steam-tug having col- 
ors flying which denoted that lives 
had been saved. And now let us di- 
rect our kind reader to the inner 
side of the pier, along which hun- 
dreds are pushing and crowding to 
obtain the best view, or to escape 
the drenching spray of thesea. ‘‘Hur- 
rah!” shouts one ‘‘here she comes.” 
Up rises the boat on a towering sea 
at the entrance tothe harbor. Cheer 
upon cheer rends the air. The life- 
boat men hear it; ‘“‘ Hurrah! hur- 
rah!” they reply. ‘‘ Another cheer, 
lads, and she’s alongside.” And a 
right down good hearty one they 
got too. ‘Now then, stand back 
here! make way (the ruthless sea 
still uphcaving and grinding the side 
of the boat against the side of the 
stairs, at though making one last 
desperate effort for its prey)! Stand 
back, I tell you, stand back!’ re- 
peats a stalwart officer to a number 
of thoughtless sight-seers, all eager 
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to catch a glimpse of the human waifs 
of the sea. The first, a poor pale crea- 
ture of a woman, with a child, over 
which she is sobbing piteously, borne 
in the arms of two of her salvors as 
gently and as delicately as when her 
mother did that office yearsago. The 
next a venerable old man (her father 
perhaps), whose white locks flutter- 
ing in the wind from under his old 
skin cap, came tottering up, with a 
faint smile playing about his lips, as 
the bystanders, in their kindliness, 
bade him be of good cheer. The 
next, two lads, apprentices in ap- 
pearance, to whom a Christian, lady 
pressing a piece of money into each 
of their hands, spoke to them of hea- 
ven and their escape from death. 


NEED OF NURSING OUR 


Ships sustain to a nation relations 
altogether differing from those of 
other products of its industry. In 
time of peace, they are the bridges 


. over which its commerce flows, and 


by which those exchanges of its in- 
dustrial products between its own 
ports and with other countries, which 
are indispensable to its growth as 
wellas comfort, are effected. Intime 
of war they are the floating, flying 
artillery by which its enemies are 
kept from ravaging its shores, and 
are hunted down upon the ocean. 
Without them, in the one case, it 
would shrivel in palsied isolation ; 
in the other, be helplessly overrun 
and vanquished. 

Other things being equal, then, the 
nation which healthily has most ves- 
sels, and most skillful sailors, has 
the advantage of all others, both. in 
peace and war. If her ships abound 
beyond her own needs, they earn 
money for her by offering themselves 
to do the carrying trade of other na- 
tions. And if hostilities suddenly 


_ spring up, her merchant marine is 
-at once available, not only to furnish 


her men-of-war with trained mari- 
ners, but by the conversion of ships 
and steamers into extemporized gun- 
boats, etc., to put her in immediate 
possesion of a fleet, offensive and 
defensive, for which she must other- 
wise have tediously waited upon her 
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The next, ten seamen, evidently 
foreigners; some of them very pale 
and inactive, others joyous and light 
of heart, who, shaking hands with 
their salvors, would have kissed the 
ground they landed on. Lastly the 
captain of the ill-fated ship—a fine 
man (a Norwegian), of noble mien 
and a good heart, who, stepping out 
ot the boat, addressed those who sav- 
ed him thus:—‘‘ God bress you; you 
are von prave lion-heart (he smote 
his breast as he spoke). You sav 
my life; you sav my wife; you sav 
my schild. I vill pray for you; de 
Great Heaven (pointing upward) 
bress you, I will nare torget you. 
No, no, no.” 


NAVY. 


dock-yards, until, quite possibly, the 
vital time for using them should 
have gone by. 

That nations should adopt a policy 
with regard to a branch of industry 
so important as their shipping in- 
terests, was a thing of course; and 
navigation laws have existed for 
centuries among the maritime states. 
At a time as remote as the reign of 
Richard II., the English parliament 
prohibited the king’s subjects from 
importing or exporting merchandise, 
except in English ships. Spain, two 
centuries and a half ago, enacted 
statutes in the intent of preserving 
exclusive possesion of her rich com- 
merce in the Southern American 
Ocean. Cromwell, however, among 
the products of a far-seeing sagacity 
for which his revilers have never 
been willing to give him due credit, 
suggested and perfected a code of 
navigation laws, which gave to En- 
gland, at once, that naval superior- 
ity which, by its aid, she has ever 
since maintained, and the first 
triumph of which was visible in the 
fatal blow dealt through it, to the 
then dangerous marine rivalry of 
Holland. This code did three things. 
It secured to England the building 
of her ships by English mechanics, 
and their navigation by English sea- 
men; next, the absolute monopoly 
of her own Colonial commerce; and 
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last, her full share of the additional 
carrying trade of the world. To 
these ends it settled it that no ship 
could be deemed a British ship that 
was not wholly built on British soil, 
owned by British subjects, and sailed 
by British sailors; that only British 
ships should carry merchandise be- 
tween British ports; and that no 
goods, the growth, product or man- 
ufacture of Asia, Africa or America, 
should enter any British port, except 
in British bottoms, or those of the 
nation producing the goods. Rigor- 
ously carried out, this code made 
England mistress of the seas; and 
only in the last twenty years, under 
pressure from the Free Traders, has 
it been so far modified that ships 
not of British build may become 
British by registry, if wholly owned 
by British subjects; and that any 
ship may land merchandise in En- 
gland—only that, by order in Coun- 
cil, such ships are liable to be put 
upon the same footing in England as 
English ships are placed upon in the 
countries from which they come. 

It was a matter of course that the 
shipping interests of such a nation 
as ours should receive attention 
when it began indeed to be nation, 
and the subject early engaged the 
thought of the American Congress. 
And in 1792-3, navigation acts kind- 
red in character to those established 
in the mother country by Cromwell 
so long ago, were enacted, which 
remain still substantially in force. 

Mere navigation laws, however, 
but partly cover the case, unless they 
are supplemented by an intelligent 
and hearty cooperation, running 
through the entire legislation of the 
country. England backed up hers 
by exempting from taxation every- 
thing entering in to the cost of con- 
structing shipsand steamers, and also 
all provisions used on ship-board. 
Besides this she has added large 
compensation from her treasury to 
certain lines of steamers for carrying 
her mails upon the ocean. She has 
thus brought into existence a vast 
fleet of swift packets, which traverse 
every sea and coast, which are pour- 
ing the wealth of commerce directly 
into her lap, while available for her 
war purposes at a moment’s warning. 
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More than sixty first-class sctrew 
steamers under foreign flags are 
now busy in the ocean trade between 
this country and Europe, while no 
steamer flying the American ensign 
crosses the Attlantic! The reason 
isasimple one. With the necessari- 
ly higher cost of labor, coal, material 
and capital to contend with, our 
builders cannot.successfully compete 
with the ship-yards on the Clyde, 
unless they have help rather than 
hindrance at home; while, on the 
one hand, a mistaken national policy ~ 
has taxed their industry, with many 
of the various articles employed in 
it, to a degree amounting to positive 
restriction; and, on the other, an 
equally mistaken policy has refused 
such subsidies for ocean mail tran- 
sportation, as would mitigate to the 
owners of suitable vessels the risk 
and cost involved in running them. 

Public attention has lately been 
called, in various ways, to this de- 
plorable state of things. 

We trust that the thinking portion 
of the community will give thought 
enough to this question, to take 
alarm at the now alarmingly pros- 
trate state of American shipping 
interests; will see that a liberal 
policy pursued in that direction, by 
relief from taxation and by the offer 
of mail subsidies, should not be con- 
sidered as an odious discrimination 
in favor of one branch of industry 
at the expense of others, but rather 
as a safe investment in one branch ~ 
of national industry, for the sake of 
all and every other interest in our 
country; not to promote the interests 
of capital, for that is competent to 
follow its own laws, and take care 
of itself, but that capital may be 
attracted from other channels to re- 
vive ocean commerce, and especial- 
ly to sustain and develop the me- 
chanical skill and industry on which 
that commerce must rest, and on 
which, as well by inevitable kindred 
relations, our naval power must also — 
largely depend. A common national 
prosperity demands from Congress 
such legislation as shall restore our 
faltering flag to its proud place upon 
the seas. A fleet of mail and pas- 
senger screw steamers, such as our 
American mechanics well know how 
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| to build, might cost a little more 
here, than they would abroad. But 
we should have the money paid for 
them flowing through our own chan- 
nels of industry and trade; once 
built and properly sustained by mail 
subsidies, they would bring profit 
_to their owners; while should such 
a disaster as war—civil or foreign— 
take place, we should be able by 
cable telegraph almost at once to 
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summon to the aid of our diminished 
regular force of warships, a fleet 
whose opportune help no figures of 
money could set down. One week 
of such service might pay, in money, 
ten times over for all which the 
creation and sustenance of such 4 
volunteer navy had cost the nation— 
to say nothing of other results whose 
value it is beyond the power of mo- 
ney to measure.—Congregationalist. 


tp 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW WORLD. 


More than a quarter of a century 
ago, Professor Edward Forbes began 
a series of dredging on the coast of 
England, and revealed to the scienti- 
fic world the hidden wonders of the 
sea to the depth of about two hundred 
fathoms. He soon found that the 
strange animals that were thus 
brought up from the deep were net 
distributed by chance, but that there 
were well defined horizontal zones, 
each having a fauna,.or distinct 
group of animals of many kinds, 
peculiar to itself; and that these 
zones varied greatly in the number 
of animals they contained. Those 
near the surface of the ocean abound- 
ed in many and very varied forms, 
and those successively beneath them 
possessed fewer and fewer, until it 
seemed to appear, that at the depth 
of three hundred fathoms, all kinds 
of animal life become extinct. This 
unwarranted inference was, unfor- 
tunately, so universally entertained 
among scientific men, that the idea 
of trying to ascertain whether or not 
it was founded in fact, was entirely 
preciuded. 

Some years later, Sir. James Ross, 
during one «of his Arctic voyages, 
dredged, at various depths from two 
hundred and seventy to four hund- 
red fathoms, and found an abundance 
of animals at nearly every cast; but 
still, the accepted dogma, that there 
was no animal life below three hun- 
dred fathoms, threw more than a 
doubt over this daring explorer’s 
careful investigations, and it was 
not until 1860 that the scientific 
world was induced to re-examine 
the grounds on which it had so un- 
hesitatingly accepted the wrong in- 


ference drawn from Professor For- 
bes’ work. 

In that year, during the deep-sea 
soundings made by Her Majesty’s 
ship Bulldog, between Iceland and 
Greenland, to ascertain the desira- 
bility of that as a route for the tel- 
egraphic cable across the Atlantic, 
a starfish, like the common “ five- 
finger” of our rocky shores, was 
brought up from a very considerable 
depth. All sorts of theories were 
immediately devised to show that 
the animal, while floating in the sea, 
became entangled in the line—the 
theorists assuming, at the very out- 
set, what was absurd, namely, that 
such an animal could float in the sea. 
Others explained the strange phe- 
nomenon by supposing, that as the 
line was drawn up, it must have 
passed over a high mountain that 
raised its lofty crest nearly to the 
surface of the ocean. 

This single specimen became the 
theme of so much earnest discussion, 
that one gentleman carefully com-— 
puted the pressure per square inch, 
that the animal must have endured 
at the great depth from which it 
was said to have come, and then 
constructed an apparatus for making 
an equal pressure. Placing in the 
vessel a similar animal, and others 
of various kind, he applied the pres- 
sure, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, on examination, found all 
his specimens dead. 

This experimentum crucis did not, 
however, satisfy most reflective 
minds, and, in 1868, the British 
government, at the earnest request 
of the Royal Society, granted that 
body the use of a small vessel from 
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the navy, to be used for dredging 
along the northern shores of Ireland, 
and in the vicinity of the Faroe 
Islands. The depth of the water 
was about six hundred fathoms, and 
instead of finding a great desert 
beneath the sea, as had been confi- 
dently predicted, it was ascertained 
that great areas of the ocean bed 
were covered with one continuous 
sheet of living animals, remarkably 
similar to those whose remains form 
the immense deposits of chalk. 

This result was so universally un- 
expected, and threw such a flood of 
light on many geological questions, 
that the same Society made a second 
application to the government, and 
a steamship of four hundred tons, 
with all the needed apparatus, was 
placed at their disposal last spring. 
During the past season she has 
dredged along the whole western 
shore of Ireland, and northward to 
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the Faroe Islands. Thence she turn- 
ed southward, and entered the Bay 
of Biscay, and there successfully 
cast the dredge at the remarkable 
depth of 14,610 feet, or very nearly 
three miles! 

The result of this work is, in brief, 
that it is probable that there is ani- 
mal life at the bottom of even the 
deepest abysses of the ocean. From 
the depth of 1,476 fathoms, or about 
a mile and a half, a crab was brought 
up that had eyes as perfectly develop- 
ed and as complex as those of the 
crabs which frequent our shores. _ 
Scores of different kinds of shells 
were also brought up from similar ~ 
depths, and the variety of animal life 
down on the deep ocean’s bed, shows 
us that there is a whole new creation 
beneath us, bearing the same un- 
varying proofs of the omnipresence 
and infinite wisdom and goodness 
of our Creator. 
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(From the Little Corporal.) 
THE MARINE BAROMETER. 


By AN OLD NAVIGATOR. 


This is an instrument of inestim- 
able value to the mariner who un- 
derstands its use, and is careful of 
the lives and valuable property 
placed under his charge; and only 
those who, like myself, have tested 
its exceeding usefulness in foretell- 
ing the approach of bad weather at 
sea, can fully appreciate the value 
of this silent but unerring monitor. 
Being simple in its construction, it 
is very easily understood, and has 
been the means, under Providence, 
of saving countless lives, and prop- 
erty of untold value. A small glass 
tube, containing a quantity of mer- 
cury, is suspended in the cabin sky- 
light, and so steadied, by wire 
springs and gimbals, that it retains 
its upright position no matter how 
heavy the sea or how heavily the 
ship rolls. An index is so placed 
that the tenths of an inch which the 
mercury rises or falls in the tube are 
easily and at once perceived; and in 
storms at sea, after it has advised 
me to shorten sail by its steadily 
falling, how often have I watched 
with intense anxiety its rising, which 


told me that the heaviest portion of 
storm had passed over the ship, and 
that I might soon expect better 
weather, as hour by hour it rose 
again, telling me to set more sail, 
until it rose to one steady point, 
when I could, with a contented 
mind, carry all sail and continue on 
my voyage, at least till my faithful 
but silent friend again indicated the 
commencement of another gale. 
Many ships have been lost at sea, 
and many others disabled, by neg- 
lecting its timely and faithful warn- 
ings, just as we see around us every 
day the wreck of many a good and 
true man, who, by neglecting the 
silent monitor, conscience, placed 
within each one of us by our Crea- 
tor, have become what they now are, 
like the dismasted or disabled ship 
at sea, by neglecting the warning of 
the barometer. Let me relate a 
story of the sea, in my own experi- 
ence, where I saved my ship’s masta, 
and possibly the ship herself, by the 
timely warning of my silent friend 
and monitor, the “‘ marine barome- 
ter. 


wind. 
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It was very late in the fall of 1857, 
when, in command of the large and 
beautiful ship Cartigerm, I sailed 
from Quebec, bound for England. 
My crew numbered thirty-two, my- 
self included. The river St. Law- 
rence was beginning to closeup with 
ice, and another ship with mine, 
called the Mississippi, were towed 
down the river to get clear of the 
ice. River pilots were in charge of 
both ships; the weather was cold, 
clear, and frosty, with little. or no 
On reaching Bic. Island, 
where our pilot and the steam tug 
were to leave us, I observed that my 
barometer stood unusually high, and 
the haze on the water gave every 
indication of an easterly wind. My 
pilot advised me to anchor under 
the shelter of the island until morn- 
ing, as easterly winds in the St. Law- 
rence are very dangerous to shipping 
in the fall. I hailed the Mississippi, 
asking how his barometer stood, but 
was answered that there was no bar- 
ometer on board. Being near mid- 
night, both ships anchored near Bic. 
Island, to wait for daylight, our pi- 
lots and steam tug leaving us. An 
anchor watch was set, of two men, 
whose duty was to call the mate or 
captain should any change occur in 
the weather during the night. 

In the morning afine breeze sprung 
up from the westward, when all hands 
in both ships were soon heaving up 
the anchors and making all sail for 
England. We soon had every stitch 
spread to the breeze, and with stud- 
ding sails low and aloft, were bound- 
ing along on our course like things 
of life. Thus the two ships kept 
company till clear of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and on the Banks of 
New Foundland, where we parted 
company with the Mississippi. It 
fell dead calm, on the third day 
after leaving Bic., and at night, 
while speaking to the second mate, 
who was on watch, I remarked the 
heavy, oppressive atmosphere, and 
taking a look at the barometer about 
ten o’clock, saw that it had fallen 
very much since the watch came on 
deck at eight. I ordered him at 
once to get top sails close reefed, 
furling every stitch besides, includ- 
ing the mizzen top sail, remarking : 
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‘““You need not call the mate’s 
watch, but do it with your own 
twelve men, quietly and snugly.” 

He at once went to work, and 
long before twelve all was secured 
except the two close-reefed sails, 
fore and main-top sails, now very 
small indeed, with all their reefs 
taken in. At midnight, when the 
first mate came on deck, it was still 
dead calm, but there was something 
ominous in the stillness, and heavy, 
oppressive atmosphere. The mate 
remarking the reduced sail, I asked 
him to come with me and look at the 
barometer; he at once saw, as well 
as myself, that a heavy gale was 
nearing us, and proceeded to see 
everything secure on deck. About 
one o’clock in the morning a fresh 
breeze came away from the west- 
ward; the sea beginning to rise 
quickly, we were soon bowling 
along on our course. At 1.30 it was 
blowing a fearful gale, and coming 
heavier every few minutes; but our 
noble ship behaved gallantly, steer- 
ing like a little boat, with two men 
at the wheel; snugly ensconced in 
the wheel-house, they could see but 
little, only the compass to steer by. 
By two in the morning it was blow- 
ing a perfect hurricane, the spray 
and drift water dashing all over the 
ship. The mate now urged me to 
heave to until morning and day- 
light, but I merely answered, ‘ No; 
look how well she steers; we have 
good gear aloft, and she must go on.” 

We were now going from twelve 
to fourteen knots an hour, and at 
times the howling of the squalls were 
deafening ; still we went bravely 
and steadily on. No one except 
those who have seen and experi- 
enced it can have any idea of the 
power and resistless impetus of an 
Atlantic sea inastorm. Even the 
very best appointed ships and steam- 
ers have their decks swept at times, 
and many lives are lost by heavy 
seas breaking on board. Daylight 
at last came, but still the gale con- 
tinued, only with clearer weather, 
and less danger of running into other 
ships. Gradually the barometer 
again rose, and, after a succession 
of fair winds, we reached our desired 
port in twenty days from the St. 
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Lawrence. Day after day the Mis- 
sissippi was anxiously expected, but 
no tidings of her. I had my own 
misgivings and doubts about her, as 
she must have suffered from the gale 
on the Banks, not having a barome- 
ter on board. About three weeks 
after my arrival home she came into 
Queenstown, Ireland, under jury- 
masts, having been taken in the gale 
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on the banks, and lost all her masts, , 
her jury-masts being rigged from . 
what spare spars she had, and in this . 
crippled state she arrived safely at | 
last, although many had given her 
up as lost. It will thus be seen what 
a deal of time and expense might 
have been saved by having a good 
barometer on board, and attending 
carefully to its warnings. 
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COLLISIONS AT SEA—LEGISLATION REQUIRED. 


The dangers arising from collisions 
at sea have very largely increased 
both in number and in the damages 
which they cause, in these later years. 
The English Wreck Register give the 
number of collisions in seven years 
as 2,344, which is nearly one for 
every day in the year. Twenty-five 
years ago it would have been almost 
an impossibility for any collision to 
have caused damages equal to that 
caused by the sinking of the steamer 
Scotland and the ship Kate Dyer off 
Fire Island. The loss by that colli- 
sion alone was probably $750,000. 
We think it is a low estimate to say 
that the value of property lost in the 
collisions which have come before 
our Admiralty Courts in the port of 
New York within the past year, is 
over a million and a half of dollars. 

It is natural that this increasing 
peril and loss should have called for 
much consideration from those who 
go down to the sea in ships; and in 
1862 the English authorities, after 
much consultation on the part of the 
Board of Trade, the Lords of the 
Admiralty and the Trinity Brethren, 
with the aid of the best professional 
assistance that could be procured, 
promulgated a set of sailing rules, 
for the purpose of avoiding collisions 
at sea. Those rules were afterward 
passed in the form of a statute by 
Congress and adopted by almost 
every maritime nation, and they have 
therefore become, as was held in the 
case of the Scotia, the Law of the 
Sea. 

Those rules, thus having been 
made law, became immediately the 
subject of construction by the Courts. 
The Admiralty Judges have toapply 
them in every case of collision at sea 


which comes before them. Sitting 
without a jury to aid them, they 
have not only to find out the facts 
which actually occurred, from testi- 
mony which is proverbial as being 
more contradictory than in any other 
class of cases; they have to familiar- — 
ize themselves with the nomenclature 
of the sea and the laws of correct 
navigation, and they have to apply 
to the facts of the different cases, 
as ever varylng as the waves which 
bear the vessels, these rules which 
were prepared so as, if possible, to 
meetall cases. It is not to be wond- 
ered at, therefore, that the rules and 
the decisions of Courts of Admiralty 
on them have been the subject of 
much discussion. This has been 
espécially so in England. 

We have before us a copy of ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence concerning the Rule of 
the Road at Sea, &c.,” which arose 
out of suggestions made to the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade and to the Ad- 
miralty from various quarters, that 
some alterations were needed in the 
rules to make them clear, especially 
in the eleventh and thirteenth arti- 
cles of the regulations, which provide 
as to what should be done when ships 
are meeting “‘end on, or nearly end 
on.” The writers declared that a 
misapprehension seemed to prevail 
among seamen in reference to the 
rules, so that their observance tend- 
ed largely to cause collisions; that 
seamen appeared to understand that 
whenever they saw a light ahead, or 
nearly so, they were required by law 
to port their helm, whereby they 
often ran into vessels which were 
crossing their track, and which they 
could have escaped by a different 
mancuvre; and it was stated that 
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this error on the part of seamen was 
icaused by the action of the Admiral- 
ty Courts, which had apparently 
given that construction to the rules. 
Hence arose, on the one hand, these 
uggestions that the rules ought to 
be altered, and there are published 
ithree different forms of rules, which 
were suggested to the Board of Trade 
as improvements upon the rules 
as they then stood. That Board, on 
the other hand, took up the cudgels 
in defence of the rules as they were, 
showed that they were drawn up 
with much consideration, that they 
had been adopted as they were by 
jthe maritime nations of the world 
and ought not to be lightly altered, 
at least without some consultation 
with the chief maritime Powers, and 
‘they claimed that the difficulty, if 
ithere was one, was not in the rules, 
which were clear enough in them- 
iselves, but in the fact that they were 
not obeyed. The Secretary of the 
Board, Mr. Gray, prepared a little 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea,” which 
seems to us well calculated to put 
clearly into the minds of seamen 
‘what the law required of them to do 
in regard to other vessels. Besides 
his pamphlet, he prepared ‘ The 
Rule of the Road, being Aids to 
Memory, in four Verses,” which was 
slso reported to Parliament. 
_ The Board of Trade went further 
than the pamphlet and the poetry, 
which, indeed, they did not officially 
indorse. They prepared a catechism 
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for mariners on the rules, in which 
they were to be examined if they 
would be mates or masters, which 
was adopted also by the French Ad- 
miralty. But their opinion that no 
alteration of the rules was necessary 
or advisable was not concurred in by 
the other maritime authorities of 
England, and after consultation with 
the French authorities a new article 
was prepared by England, which, on 
July 30, 1868, was adopted by the 
Privy Council, and thus received the 
binding force of law in England. It 
has since been adopted also by Ham- 
burg, Greece, Russia and Sweden, — 
and substantially, though in briefer 
form, by France. 

It has, therefore, become a ques- 
tion what the United States should 
do in the premises. We do not think 
that the misconception which seems 
to have led to the change in England, 
has ever prevailed here. lt will be 
difficult, we think, to see in what 
respect our Admiralty Courts have 
laid down any different rule from 
that which is contained in this ex- 
planatory article. But it is as im- 
portantnow that the maritime nations 
should remain agreed upon regula- 
tions which shall be the law of the 
sea as that they should have agreed 
upon them in the first place. We 
cannot see any special objection to 
the explanatory article, and we hope, 
therefore, that no time will be lost 
in incorporating it into the rules 
which we have adopted. 
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ANECDOTES OF ADMIRAL STEWART. 


Mr. R. Watsen Gilder contributes 
to the March number of Howrs at 
Home an interesting paper on ‘Old 
Tronsides,” in which we find these 
anecdotes of the late Admiral Stew- 
art: 
““ The old tar always had a leaning 
toward agriculture. He never re- 
turned from a cruise without bring- 
ing back seed, some remarkable pro- 
duction of a foreign soil, or speci- 
mens of improved breeds. Here he 
had ample room and verge enough 
to carry out his pet farming theories, 


and cultivate his pet pigs and chick- 
ens. But his neighbor’s pigs were a 
thorn in the flesh. They would 
overrun his fields and make havoe 
in his turnip patches. At lastit was 
decreed that every porker caught in 
the act of trespassing should be 
shot. The sentence was grimly ex- 
ecuted. The neighbors protested, 
rebelled, went to law about it, and 
were defeated. Butone owner of pigs 
refused to join suit with his fellow 
sufferers, frankly declaring that the 
old Commodore was in the right. For 
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him the lord of the manor sent, took 
him to the pen ‘You see I keep 
mine shut up,’ he said, made him 
pick out a fine animal to replace the 
lost one, and had it removed to the 
good man’s sty. 

“‘ A good sailor never made a good 
farmer. Whenthe proprietor was 
at home the farm did badly enough ; 
when he stayed away it did worse. 
Yet the Commodore was not impov- 
erished; he made enough money, 
fortunately, while in the merchant 
service to withstand the shocks of 
agricultural adversity, and to form 
the nucleus of the fortune he left be- 
hind him. 

Stewart was in his eighty-third 
year when the rebels fired upon 
Sumpter. He had been a life-long 
democrat, but at that insult to the 
flag the blood boiled and leaped in 
the old man’sveins. Eager to dedi- 
cate the remnant of his days to the 
defence of the government, he im- 
plored the Department to give him 
an active command. ‘I am as young 
as ever,’ he pleaded touchingly, ‘to 
fight for my country.’ ‘He who 
loves,’ says Emerson, ‘is in no con- 
dition old.’ Though with a clearer 
head, and a thousand times more ex 
perience, pluck, endurance and in- 
spiration than many an officer twen- 
ty years his junior, he was not al- 
lowed to draw his sword for the flag 
to which his earlier exploits had 
added luster and renown. It was a 
crnel stab to the hero heart. The 
old sailor chafed and fretted like a 
chained lion. 

“But if he could not fight, he 
could scheme and plan, and write 
letters from his little farm house on 
the Delaware. Every day he read 
the papers with eagerness and 
watched each movement of aggres- 
sion and defensive expedient. His 
active brain soon devised a plan for 
the relief of Sumpter; he offered to 
lead the expedition himself, but his 
services were declined. 

“Tn impetuous, indomitable bra- 
very, Stewart resembled Lord Coch- 
rane, the Old Sea Lion of Eng- 
land; in self-poise, energy and 
statesmanship, the Iron Duke. In 
the moment of greatest stress and 
danger he was as cool and quick in 
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judgment as he was utterly igno- 
rant of fear. The Franklin, while 
under his command, was lying one 
night at anchor in Gibraltar Bay, 
when a sudden blow came up from 
the eastward, causing her to drag 
her anchors and go adrift. A mid- 
shipman aroused the Commodore 
withthe startling news. ‘How’s the 
wind ?’ said the Commodore. ‘ From 
the east,’ was the reply; ‘she has 
dragged down hill, and is drifting 
toward Algeria!’ ‘ Well,’ said the 
Commodore, quietly, ‘the anchors 
will take when she drifts over there, 
and it will be up hill on the other 
side.’ At that time, when the Frank- 
lin was probably the largest ship in 
the world, and the first ship-of-the- 
line but one the United States had 
sent abroad, there was hardly anoth- 
er officer in the navy who would 
have received such tidings without 
consternation. He did not even 
come on deck. 


‘‘Another story is told, illustrat- 
ing Stewart’s coolness in emergen- 
cies. At one time, when visitors 
were aboard his vessel, a many-bar- 
relled repeating gun, mounted on a 
pivot, was brought upon the: quar- 
ter-deck for exhibition. This mur- 
derous instrument was contrived to 
throw a perfect hail storm of musket 
balls, amounting to two or three 
hundred successively, but was a 
most dangerous arm, quite as much 
to be dreaded by those who worked 
it as by the enemy. On this occa- 
sion it was mounted on the capstan, 
and directed clear of the hammock 
nettings; but the training bar got 
out of the gunners hands, the muz- 
zle became depressed, and the gun 
took a circular motion, delivering 
the balls with remarkable impartiali- 
ty among the lookers-on. The Com- 
modore, observing the depression of 
the piece, jumped upon a gun out of 
the line of fire, took a pinch of snuff, 
and said, by way of friendly advice, 
‘gentlemen, take care of your shins !’ 
The gunner, who it must be acknowl- 
edged was the hero of the day, at em- 
inent risk recovered the train-bar, 
and succeeded in directing the gun 
where the balls could do no mischief 
thus preventing a serious disaster. 

“«T never lost but one tooth in my 
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_ life,’ he said to a friend; ‘it ached, 
and I pulled it out with a bullet 
mould, aboard ship, in a gale of 
wind.’ 

“The Commodore had great faith 
in premonitions, and was fond of 
making predictions; some matters 
of judgment, others based upon 

mere impressions. It will bere- 
membered that: he promised his 

officers the fight with the Cyane and 
the Levant just before it occurred, 
and that he attributed his escape 
from Christophe, when a boy, to an 
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inward voice which told him that he 
must seek safety elsewhere than in 
the ship's cabin. A fortune teller 
declared that he should marry ‘the 
belle of Boston;’ this came true, 
they said, when he led Delia Tudor 
to the altar. Before the ship Presi- 
dent sailed on that voyage from 
which she never returned, Stewart 
predicted that her unseaworthiness 
would be proved disastrously. The 
Crimean war was among the events 
which he prognosticated.” 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


It may seem strange that the Queen 
of England should deem it worth 
while to announce to Parliament in 
a message at this time that arrange- 
ments have been made for scientific 
observations of the transit of Venus 
which will take place December 8, 
1874. That she should have done so 
is an evidence of the very general 
interest felt in England in the scien- 
tific investigation of celestial pheno- 
mena, and of the encouragement that 
the Crown and its advisers wisely 
_ give to such exalted pursuits. It is 
none too early for the English astron- 
omers to be preparing for the rare 
and important event. In fact, they 
have been doing so for the past year 
or two—the next transit of Venus 
having been the subject of earnest 
discussion at the sittings of the 
Royal Astronomical Society and the 
British Association. Stations have 
to be selected at remote and widely 
separated points where the transit 
can be most favorably seen, teles- 
copes of great power and other instru- 
ments of surpassing delicacy provid- 
ed in sufficient numbers, expeditions 
planned, observing parties organiz- 
ed, preliminary surveys made to 
determine the precise latitude and 
longitude of the several stations, and 
a great amount of work done, only 
known and appreciated by astrono- 
mers, to insure the perfect success of 
the undertaking. The object of all 
this expensive and troublesome labor 
is to ascertain the sun’s distance—a 
comparatively unimportant matter 
ag some may think, but one of the 


highest moment to astronomical 
science, as it enters into a multitude 
of calculations with regard to the 
whole solar system. The transit of 
Venus, or the apparent passage of 
that planet across the sun’s disk, 
furnishes the best known opportuni- 
ty of finding out that distance. 

The essential part of the process 
is to note the difference of time, as 
remarked by observers at different 
stations, in the ingress of the planet 
(a good sized black spot) on the solar 
disk, and also in the egress of the 
planet from the disk, and also the 
different positions of the planet on 
the background of the sun, in the 
course of the transit, as seen at the 
several stations. These observations, 
taken in connection with the known 
difference in the latitude and long- 
itude between the stations, supply 
data for calculating the parallax of 
Venus and also the parallax of the 
Sun, and thence the distance of that 
orb. The English astronomers pro- 
pose to have four distinct series of 
observations, conducted in different 
quarters of the globe, where the 
transit at the time of its occurence 
can be seen and also photographed 
to the best avantage. For noting 
the exact moment of ingress, one set 
of observers will be stationed at 
Owhyhee, or the Marquesas Islands, 
or the Aleutian Islands, or the 
mouth of the Amoor River. Another 
set will be watching the same oc- 
currence at Bombay, Madras, Mau- 
ritius, or the Bourbon Islands. A 
third party will chronicle the egress 
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of the planet from the Sun’s disk, as 
seen from the Auckland Islands 
Wellington, Norfolk Island, Mel- 
bourne, or Sydney. A fourth band 
of astronomers will be on the alert 
for the same thing at Aleppo, Smyr- 
na, or Alexandria. ‘These four sets 
of places, it will be seen on reference 
to a map of the world, are far apart 
from each other, and the differences 
in time between the moment of in- 
gress, as also of egress, as noted by 
the observers having each of those 
stages of the transit in charge, and 
the differences in the apparent paths 
of the planet across the Sun, will be 
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considerable—sufficient to furnish a 
sound basis for the subsequent cal-— 
culations. The number of observing © 
places and parties may be multiplied - 
almost indefinitely; and the more 

there are the better, if observers are — 
equally skillful, the instruments 
equally good, and the latitude and 
longitude of the stations determined 
with equal exactness. Numerous — 
observations thus taken would serve 
to verify or correct each other; and 
from the mean of all of them, the 
Sun’s parallax and distance could be 
ascertained with great precision.— ~ 
Journal of Commerce. 
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RAISING AN OLD WAR SHIP. 


In October, 1779, says the Phila- 
delphia Age, a British fleet, consist- 
ing of the Roebuck, 44 guns; Meslim 
18 guns, and a galley of three guns, 
commenced from the mouth of the 
Deleware a gradual approach to our 
city, which they proposed bombard- 
ing. To prevent this movement, 
the colonists had the famous little 
Wasp and the Lexington, with a few 
tenders; but they could only harass 
these vessels. But to prevent their 
upward progress, the Americans, as 
a further defence, constructed a fort 
on the lower end of Hog Island, and 
between that and the fort on the Jer- 
sey Shore just opposite, they sunk a 
number of hulks, thus preventing 
the passage up the river of any 
heavy vessel. On the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1779, the British vessels named 
attacked these forts, but a fleet of 
fire-rafts drove them down the river. 

On the 22nd of the same month 
the new frigate Augusta, direct from 
England, reinforced the British force. 
She was one of the old fashioned 
cumbersome double-deckers, with 
high sides, bristling with guns. She 
was loaded with ammunition, shot 
and a surplus armament for light 
ships, which the British hoped to 
construct on this side of the Atlantic. 

The fleet, thus increased, re-at- 
tacked the fort on the Jersey side, 
above Woodbury Creek, being co- 
operated with by 2,000 Hessians on 
shore, under command of General 
Danupe. The commander of the 
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American galley Chatham, had twelve © 
smaller galleys lying just below our — 
city, and hearing of the British, 
dropped down stream, and on the 
afternoon of the 24th, opened an en- 
gagement with the four British frig- 
gates. This engagement lasted into 
the night, during which the Augusta 
grounded, and her consorts fled 
down the river. The Augusta was 
on the next morning discovered, at- 
tacked, and set on fire. Of the 300 
men she had on board, just one half 
were drowned, by leaping ashore or 
being carried down by the frigate 
when she sunk. Here in this mud 
bank, lying near the Jersey shore, 
opposite Hog Island, she has been 
embedded—the deposits accumulat- 
ing, until the hull sat in the mire to 
the depth of fourteen feet. 

Not. long ago, James Powell, 
Joseph Moore, Gabriel Sheppard, 
and Chas. Meyers, conceived the idea 
of raising the wreck and reaping pay 
for their labors by selling whatever 
it might contain. Submarine work- 
ers were employed; chains were pas- 
sed beneath the old frame, and at- 
tached to canal boats on either side. 
The latter were partially filled with 
water, the cables passing under the 
hull of the wreck were tightened, 
and the water pumped out of the 
boats. The latter becoming buoyant 
rose up, and with them the remains 
of the Augusta were towed to Glou- 
cester. Here, within the past few 
days, three of the old fashioned guns 
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were taken from her; a number of 
skulls, remnants of the ill-fated 
British; sixty tonsof shot, used in 
the small smooth bore cannon of the 
time; a quantity of Kestlidge bal- 
last, consisting of blocks of cast iron 
and a large number of relics, which 
_will be highly prized. Among these 
_ were a silver spear, marked ‘‘ H.W.” 
1748,” a fat old bulls eye watch, with 
the works eaten up by rust, a num- 
ber of guineas with a raised profile of 
George III.,and some silver coin 
dated 1760. The frame of the Au- 
gusta is of Irish oak, and the wood 
is sound and proof against decom- 
position. 
2 << ____ 


The Climate of the Arctic Region. 


It is a prevailing impresssion that 
the rigors of an Arctic winter suffer 
little or no relaxation during the 
summer months, and, as a natural 
- sequence, the regions contiguous to 
the North Pole are supposed to be 
utterly devoid of vegetation. But 
this is not so. 

The line of perpetual snow may 
naturally be expected to descend 
lower and lower on advancing to the 
pole, and hence many mountainous 
regions or elevated plateaux, such as 
the interior of Spitzbergen, of Green- 
land, of Nova-Zembla, etc., which in 
a more temperate clime, would be 
verdant with woods or meadows, are 
_ here covered with vast fields of ice, 
from which frequently glaciers des- 
cend down to the verge of the sea. 
But even in the highest northern 
latitudes, no land has yet been found 
covered as far as the water’s edge 
with eternal snow, or where winter 
has entirely subdued the powers of 
vegetation. The reindeer of Spitz- 
bergen find near 80° north, lichens 
or grasses to feed upon; in favorable 
seasons, the snow melts by the end 
of June, on the plains of Melville 
Island; and numerous lemmings, re- 
quiring vegetable food for their sub- 
sistence, inhabit the deserts of New- 
Siberia. As far as man has reached 
to the north, vegetation, when fos- 
tered by a sheltered situation and 
the refraction of the solar heat from 
the rocks, has every where been found 
to rise to a considerable altitude 
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above the level of the sea. And 
should there be land at the North 
Pole, there is every reason to believe 
that it is destitute neither of animal 
nor vegetable life. It would be 
equally erroneous to suppose that 
the cold of winter invariably increa- 
ses as we near the pole, as the tem- 
perature of a land is influenced by 
many other causes besides its lati- 
tude. Even in the most northern 
regions hitherto visited by man, the 
influence of the sea, particularly 
when favored by warm currents, is 
found to mitigate the severity of 
winter, while at the same time it 
diminishes the warmth of summer 
On the other hand, the large conti- 
nental tracts of Asia or America that 
shelve toward the pole have a more 
intense winter cold and a far greater 
summer heat than many of the coast- 
islands or islands situated far nearer 
to the pole. 


ere te 
Exploring the Ocean Bed. 


Mr. B. C. Gregory, read an elabo- 
rate and interesting paper recently 
before the Society of Practical En- 
gineering, at the Cooper Institute, 
on ‘‘ Deep Sea Sounding and Dredg- 
ing,” 

He said the present century has 
witnessed science advancing with 
more gigantic strides than at any 
other period of the world’s history. 
Through the agency of steam the 
ocean has been made the highway of 
nations, the land is girt with a net- 
work of railroads, and civilization is 
carried to the ends of the earth. 
Electricity, though discovered by 
Thales 600 years before Christ, has 
only recently been compelled to give 
forth its power and subtlety for the 
benefit of man; but as science is yet 
ignorant of this agent, it has been 
unable to apply it to machinery. 

With geology, zoology, and many 
other sciences, deep sea explorations 
have an intimate connection, as well 
as upon navigation and submarine 
telegraphy. ‘The lead and line was 
the earliest device for deep sea 
sounding, and it is stillin use. The 
crudeness of the contrivance has, 
however, led to the popular error of 
a “bottomless ocean,” and to many 
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mistakes—sometimes fatal ones—in 
making soundings. 

The success which has attended 
the laying of submarine cables has 
set the erroneous idea of an ocean 
without bottom at rest forever, and 
given an impulse to the effort to in- 
vent new means of sounding and 
dredging. The soundings made in 
the Atlantic show its bottom to be 
an extensive plateau, varying in 
depth at different points. The aver- 
age depth is 12,000 feet, though the 
steamer Oyclops obtained a depth of 
15,000 feet. ‘his ocean floor begins 
about 150 miles from the Irish coast ; 
the descent from shallow to deep 
water is very rapid, reaching 10,500 
feet in fifty miles, giving an angle of 
descent greater than that of the Ital- 
ian Alps. The deepest part of the 
Atlantic is on the American side, 
near the banks of Newfoundland, 
where a great basin exists ranging 
east and west for nearly a thousand 
miles, and whose depth is believed 
to exceed the highest of the Himala- 
ya mountains. It has also been re- 
cently proved that a ship can be held 
in one place and soundings made, 
even when the weather is compara- 
tively rough. America has been the 
pioneer in inventing deep sea sound- 
ing apparatus, and her inventions 
are as much used in the British navy 
as her own. Here the lecturer de- 
scribed the latest instruments that 
have been invented for deep sea 
sounding, and after tracing the rise 
of dredging with Sir John Ross’ ef- 
forts in Baffin’s Bay in 1818, he fol- 
lowed Hoskyn, Berryman, and Tay- 
man in their submarine explorations, 
gave many interesting facts, such as 
that of the bottom of the ocean teem- 
ing with animal life, some of them 
of a very high type, and concluded 
by showing what a vast flood of light 
is thrown upon practical science by 
deep sea sounding and dredging ap- 
paratus.—New York Herald. 


> 
The Alaska on Fire. 


The trial trip of the United States 
corvette Alaska, from Boston to 
this port, came within an ace of 
causing one of the most terrible 
events that can occur on the broad 
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ocean; and one that is always at- 
tended with harrowing scenes and 
loss of life. The splendid ship was 
one day during a severe storm dis- 
covered to be on fire. Dense vo- 
lumes of smoke filled the ship, and 
the sickening odor of burning cloth 
and wood permeated every quarter 
of thecraft. Captain Blake, assisted 
by his officers, at once instituted a 
search for the fire, and at the same 
time sent the crew to fire quarters, in 
which every man on board has his 
particular station and his special 
duties. = 

The men fell in at the sound of 
the fire gong in perfect silence, and — 
without the least confusion. Axe — 
men were sent below, and finally, — 
after close investigation, the fire was — 
discovered over the boilers, the felt — 
covering of which was a mass of 
flames. The woodwork of the deck 
was also in a blaze, and the situation | 
appeared for a long time extremely 
alarming. The axe men finally cut 
holes in the deck, and lines of hose 
from the pumps were laid to the 
openings, and powerful streams of 
water played upon the burning mass. 
After eight hours of ceaseless exer- 
tion the fire was extinguished, and 
the men again sent below. For a 
time the chances of saving the ship 
seemed hopeless, but the . skillful 
manner in which the officers and 
men handled the enemy, finally 
rescued her from a dreadful fate and 
her company from an ocean grave. 

The loss of life must have been 
fearful, in the heavy sea-way, had 
the crew been compelled to take to 
the small boats. It was not found 
necessary to flood the magazines, 
although every preparation was 
made to do so as the last resort. 


2 ee 


Fire at Sea—Wise Precaution. 


There is a universal association 
of horror with the cry of fire upon a 
ship at sea; and yet that is the place 
where a fire should be manageable, 
because a great force may be immedi- 
ately concentrated upon the point of 


danger. Some years agoaCalifornia _ 


steamer left the Isthmus for New 
York. On the afternoon of the day 
of sailing the captain called the pas- 
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sengers to the deck, and made a sensi- 
ble little speech. He reminded them 
that they were a great multitude 
upon a ship, and that, as they knew, 
fire was one of the possible perils to 
which they were exposed, but that a 
little care would deprive that chance 
of its sting. He then proposed that 
a sufficient body of the passengers 
should agree to act in concert with 
the crew, in case of necessity. He 
called for a certain number of men 
to handle axes, who, at an alarm, 
were to put themselves at once un- 
der the orders of the ship's carpen- 
ter, whom he introduced. Others 
were to act as guards to prevent the 
frantic rushing of passengers, and 
were to be armed for the purpose, 
and to obey certain officers whom 
he named; others were to protect 
the boats ; others were to repair to 
certain points-and serve the hose. 
And so a sufficient number of the 
passengers were simply organized, 
and made to understand precisely 
what they were to do, should an 
alarm be raised. 


Suddenly the next day an alarm 
was given; and such was the self- 
possession produced by the consci- 
ousness of intelligent and powerful 
organization, that every man went 
quietly to his post: there was no 
‘panic whatever, and the passengers 
learned, to their great satisfaction, 
that the cry had been raised merely 
to test the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. There were some grumblers 
upon the ship, who said that it was 
too bad in the captain to excite by 
such a plain appeal and system the 
imagination of the passengers. But 
because some men choose to be os- 
triches there is no reason why others 
should not prefer to remain men. 


* 


pth cle amet 
Icebergs. 


The prodigious size which these 
mountains of ice attain is wonderful: 
‘““Dr. Hayes measured an immense 
iceberg which had stranded off the 
little harbor of Tessuissak, to the 
north of Melville Bay. The square 
wall which faced toward his base of 
measurement was 315 feet high, and 
a fraction over three quarters of a 
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mile long. Being almost square- 
sided above the sea, the same shape 
must have extended beneath it; and 
since, by measurements made two 
days before, Hayes had discovered 
that fresh-water ice floating in salt 
water has above the surface to below 
it the proportion of one to seven, 
this crystallized mountain must have 
gone aground ina depth of nearly 
half amile. A rude estimate of its 
size, made on the spot, gave in cubi- 
cal contents about 27,000,000,000 of 
feet, and in weight, something like 
20,000;000,000 of tons! 

Though often dangerous neighbors, 
the bergs occasionally prove useful 
auxiliaries to the mariner. From 
their greater bulk lying below the 
water-line, they are either drifted 
a.ong by the under-current against 
the wind, or, from their vast dimen- 
sions, are not perceptibly influenced 
even by the strongest gale, but, on 
the contrary, have the appearance of 
moving to windward, because every 
other kind of ice is drifted rapidly 
past them. Thus, in strong, adverse 
winds, their broad masses, fronting 
the storm like bulwarks, not seldom 
afford protection to ships mooring 
under their lee. 


—_—__2> 6 <> ---—_ 


Illuminating the Sea. 


On the eastern coast of Scotland 
a successful experiment was recent- 
ly performed, which promises to be 
of immense value to the shipping 
interest. This was the illumination 
of a sea-beacon, placed about three- 
quarters of a mile from land, by 
electricity passed through a subma- 
rine cable connected with the shore. 
The flashes from the beacon were ex- 
tremely vivid, while the beacon can 
be made to burn from forty to fifty 
hours consecutively, ata cost of nine 
cents per hour, and can be regulated 
to send from four to six hundred 
flashes a minute. The light may be 
made to flash in any manner which 
may be desired, and the capacities 
of the principle are such that a warn- 
ing may be set up any where in the 
most perilous situation, for the safe- 
ty of seamen. No expensive erec- 
tions in the shape of light-houses 
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are necessary. The light may be 
raised to any altitude on the summit 
of a rod, which neither the wind nor 
the water would be likely to over- 
throw. The Commissioners of the 
Scotch Lighthouses, who witnessed 
the experiments, are about recom- 
mending it for adoption by the Goy- 
ernment and the Trinity House. 


> 0 <p 
The Commerce of the Lakes. 


The lake marine employs over 
100,000 men as seamen alone, not 
including the larger number of steve- 
dores and long-shoremen who make 
up so large an element in all mari- 
time cities. The arrivals and de 
partures at a single port, that of 
Buffalo, were more than 10,000 in 
number during the navigable months, 
and the aggregate tonnage was over 
4,000,000 tons. The products hand- 
led in this immense interchange were 
principally cereals. Including flour, 
Buffalo alone received and transfer- 
red 45,440,220 bushels of grain. 
Recollecting that the grain and 
lumber shipments are all from West 
to East, and that the immense trans- 
portation of coal, manufactured 
iron, and general merchandise, is 
from East to West, we can gain 
some conception of the vastness of 
the fresh-water commerce lying to 
the North and West. 

During the year 1869 one hundred 
and twenty-six vessels were wrecked, 
burned, or otherwise totally destroy- 
ed upon the great lakes. Of minor 
losses there were enough to swell 
the total sacrifice of property to 1,914 
disasters, great and small, involving 
the loss of property estimated at a 
value of over four millions of dol- 
lars. Included in these misfortunes 
must be mentioned the drowning of 
209 seamen out of the 103,673 re- 
gistered as officers and crews. 

————_ + eo eo ______ 


Temperature of the Atlantic. 


Dr. Carpenter lately gave an in- 
teresting account to the Royal So- 
ciety of the scientific results of his 
last autumn's dredging expedition in 
the neighborhood of the Faroe Is- 
lands. Of the variations in the tem- 
perature of the bottom of the Atlan- 
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tic, he gave some very curious in- 
stances. In these high latitudes it 
was in many cases only 36° at a 
depth of 2,400 fathoms, though in 
the Arabian Gulf and under the 
equator deep-sea temperature is of- 
ten muchlower. The reason he ex- 
plained as being that there is a great 
ridge or wall at the bottom of the 
Northern Atlantic, which generally © 
shuts out the cold currents running 
from the Arctic regions, while the 
cold currents from the South Pole 
(from the Antartic circle) are not 
similarly shut out, but flow north- 
ward, and lower the deep-sea tem- 
perature beneath the 
Where ever there is a break in this 
North Atlantic wall, and the Arctic 
currents can get through, the tem- 
perature is found to be much lower, ~ 
as low as 30°. Of the physiological 

results revealed, the most singular 
to a superficial reader of the report 
seems the proof that from the lowest 
depth creatures with eyes and of 
very high organization have been 
brought to the surface by the dredge, 
from depths where all the solar 
light would appear to be entirely ex- 
cluded. Sir Charles Lyell accounted 
ror it by supposing that these crea- 
tures had a phosphorescent habitat. 


= 0 Se 
The Sea-Fire Garden. 


The sea has landscapes that are 
more splendid and fairy-like than 
any that are to be seen on the earth. 
Take the sea-fire garden for exam- 
ple, which grows in such a beautiful 
form, and whose color is so lovely, 
that those who have seen it growing 
out under the water say that it sur- 
passes their powers of description. 

The fire gardens at the bottom of 
the sea stretch over the prairies of 
the sea, and climb up the moun- 
tain sides. They are covered over 
with the beautiful gold-colored coral 
moss. Its leaves wave to and fro 
with the currents of the water, and 
the long branches are agitated some- 
times with the great storms that 
pervade the bottom as well as the 
surface ofthe seas. The Jargest for- 
est in the world is the Sea of Sara- 
gossa, between, the Azores and An- 
tilles. 


equator.— — 
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Is Conscience our Compass ? 


“Can a man be conscientiously 
wrong?” said a friend to me one day 
with whom I had been conversing 
about the necessity of having the 
conscience scripturally enlightened 
and guided. ‘Do you really mean 
- to tell me that a man can go wrong, 
and yet fancy that he is going right 
all the while? Is not conscience like 
the compass on ,board ship? Anda 
man surely cannot go far wrong who 
sails by the card.” 


“T grant you,” I said in reply, 
“that conscience is the compass ; 
but what if the compass itself be dis- 
turbed, as it sometimes is? How 
will it fare then with the sailor who 
_ trusts himself implicitly to it? Let 
me illustrate my meaning by an ex- 
ample. I think I can show you in 
what sense a man may be conscien- 
tiously wrong. 


“In 1854 the ‘ Tayleur,’ a fine ship 
of above three thousand tons actual 
- Measurement, built of iron through- 
out, was lost, with two hundred and 
ninety of her crew, at Lambay, on 
~ the Irish coast. The case was after- 
wards very carefully investigated by 
the Board of Trade ; and the official 
report attributed her loss to the 
‘supposition,’ on the part of the cap- 
tain, ‘that the compass before the 
helmsman was correct.’ Here, then, 
we have the loss of a large and valu- 
able ship and two hundred and ninety 
souls attributed to an unchecked and 
unnoticed disturbance of the com- 
pass, by reference to which the ship 
was being carefully and conscien- 
tiously steered. 


Let me mention another case 
equally worthy of notice. An iron 
’ steamer belonging to one of the prin- 
cipal companies of Liverpool, which 
had shown great uniformity as to 
local attraction for several years, was 

in 1857 proceeding under the com- 
mand of a distinguished officer, who 
was on his seventy-third voyage past 
-that same coast. It was a pleasant, 
calm, hazy evening; and the com- 
mander ‘supposed’ from. her stand- 
ard compass that the ship was head- 
ing fairly for the Longship’s Light. 
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But, just before sunset, a cry sud- 
denly arose from the lookout man of 
‘rocks ahead!’ and, to his amazement, 
the experienced commander found 
himself running stem on to the stones 
St. Ives’s Bay. It was afterwards in 
found that the local attraction on 
board must have varied sixteen de- 
grees after leaving Liverpool. The 
ship and crew were barely saved 
from destruction. Exposed to this 
danger, what is the advice given to 
shipmasters? ‘ A prudent commander 
will never trust to his compass for a 
single day tf celestial observations can 
be taken.’ And so I would say, A 
prudent man will never trust to his 
conscience for a single day, without 
referring to that infallible standard 
of judgment which has been set up 
in God’s word for our guidance.” 

How many there are on the voy- 
age of life who thus presume on a 
following of conscience, and who, 
therefore, in many things do wrong 
and go wrong without any serious 
misgivings! Let not such think 
that they are being warned against 
an imaginary danger. In the case 
of Saul of Tarsus we have an exam- 
ple of a man conscientiously wrong. 
He speaks of himself as ‘‘ injurious, 
and a blasphemer ;” as ‘‘ not worthy 
to be called an apostle, because he 
persecuted the Church of God.” And 
yet the same apostle says in another 
place, “I verily thought with myself 
that | ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazar- 
eth.” 

You are fairly puzzled by this ap- 
parent contradiction. Here is the 
apostle alternately blaming and ex- 
cusing himself; at one time saying 
that he was right, and then wrong, 
in following conscience. How is this 
contradiction to be cleared up ? 

I think the illustration helps us to 
see how a man may be at the same 
time right and wrong,—right in fol- 
lowing conscience as conscience, but 
wrong in not taking care to enlighten 
that conscience by the only infallible 
standard, the written word of God. 

The blame which attached to the 
commander of the “‘ Tayleur” con- 
sisted, not in steering by his com- 
pass (for how else could he work his 
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ship at all?) but in presuming that 
all was right with the compass, when, 
in reality, it was all wrong in its 
bearings. He took things for grant- 
ed which no careful seaman should 
do, and paid the price of his pre- 
sumption with the loss of a fine ship 
and two hundred and ninety souls 
on board. 

Now, my reader, though you may 
not think so, the danger of being 
“conscientiously wrong,” particu- 
larly with regard to religious truth, 
is very great indeed. As we see in 
the case of Saul of Tarsus and of 
many other persecutors, his very 
“zeal for God,” when ‘not accord- 
ing to knowledge,” led him into more 
dangerous error than if he had been 
an utterly unconscientiousman. We 
are alarmed at the fate of those who 
have gone down headlong into the 
whirlpools of drunkennessand crime, 
or have run ashore on the shoals of 
indolence and ease; but, many as 
these are, there are more of those 
who go wrong in religion because 
they think they are right, and who 
err from the way of life because they 
presume it cannot so happen to them. 

The extent to which we may rely 
upon conscience depends upon our 
care to correct its variations, and to 
compare them with the unerring 
standard of God’s word. Conscience 
is a very good relative guide; but, 
like the compass, we must be on our 
guard against those secret attrac- 
tions which bias the will and disturb 
the judgment. The operation of 
swinging a ship in order to adjust 
her compass is a delicate process, 
which is done in harbor for this very 
purpose. The mass of iron in one of 
our iron ships disturbs the magnetic 
current by which the needle is set. 
This amount of disturbance must be 
calculated and allowed for. Now, it 
is easier to calculate the errors of 
the compass than those of conscience. 
“ Who can understand his errors ?” 
David exclaims : ‘‘ Cleanse Thou me 
from secret faults.” The better we 
know ourselves the less we dare to 
trust in ourselves, the less we boast 
about an approving conscience, and 
the more earnestly we cry out, 
“Search me, O God! and know 
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my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting.” 

Let us sum up what we have to 
say on this subject in the words of 
the apostle: ‘‘ Holding faith and a 
good conscience; which some hay- 
ing put away, concerning faith have 
made shipwreck.” He elsewhere de- 
sires us ‘‘to hold the mystery of the 
faith in a pure conscience ” (Tim. i. 
19; iii. 9). 

—____—? 0<=_____ 
A Living Saviour. 


It was late in the autumn of 1867, 
that two sisters left their home in 
the west of England, to obtain medi- 
cal advice in London for the young- 
er, who had been a sufferer for many 
years. The elder sister’s mind was 
full only of anxious thoughts con- 
cerning the invalid; so that when 
the physician told her that she her- 
self was the patient most. needing 
all his skill and care, she almost re- 
fused to believe it. 

But before many days had passed 
away, her increasing illness proved 
the truth of his opinion: then it was 
broken to her that she had only a 
few more weeks to live; and the sud- 
den sentence of death filled her soul 
with astonishment and alarm. 

“Tt is kind of you to come to me,” 
she said, at our first meeting; but it 
isin vain. It is too late to do any- 
thing forme now. Mine has been a 
Christless Christianity, and I must 
abide by the consequences.” 

It was some time before she gave 
an explanation of this despairing 
conviction; but after a while she 
added— 

“Thave been a good church wo- 
man, and have passed for a good 
Christian. I have been diligent in 
my attendance at church, and have 
cared for an excellent ministry. I 
have never willingly passed by an 
opportunity of partaking of the Ho- 
ly Communion. I have given large- 
ly to religious and charitable causes. 
I have admired Christianity, and 
have tried to bring its precepts into 
my practice. But [never havecared 
to know a living Saviour, to make a 
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personal acquaintance with Him, nor 
to know from Him that my sins are 
. forgiven. JI have had the form of 
godliness without the power of it. 
I am lost—lost forever.” 

These words were spoken with the 
resolute decision of one whois deter- 
mined to be no more agitated by the 
shifting hopes and fears which had 
made the struggle for eternal life too 
agonizing to be longer endured. In 
vain was she told that ‘God is 
Love ;” that the Lord Jesus Himself 
was waiting to save her; that He 
had come from heaven for that very 
purpose, as.entirely as if she alone 
were the object of His search; that 
the fact of her being lost, by a di- 
vine parodox, made her salvation, if 
she were but willing to accept it, the 
more certain, since ‘‘ the Son of 
Man is come to seek and to save 
_ that which is lost:” that not alone 
her sins but the Christlessness of her 
Christianity, on which she felt the 
heavier condemnation lay, had been 
foreseen and atoned for; borne by 
her long-sighted Saviour in his own 
body on the cross, so that she had 
but to accept from God her share in 
this redemption. 

No answering light dawned in 
those hopeless eyes. “It is for 
others,” she replied, ‘‘but not for me, 
For me itis too late.” 

In the meantime, her fatal disease 
was making rapid progress; and it 
was clear that she was drawing near 
the end which she so deeply dreaded. 
Night and day went up the prayer— 
“¢ Wather, reveal Thy Son to her.” 

At length there came a time when 
a link seemed to break in the iron 
chain of despair which had bound 
‘the soul of this sufferer. 

“Sometimes,” she said, ‘I could 
almost believe the message you love 
so well: ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” But then what a grasp of 
faith it must require to hold such a 
gift as salvation! It is an easy thing 
for you in health, and far away per- 
haps from your dying hour, to take 
for granted that that great gift is for 
every sort of faith, But if you 
could lay your head where mine is 
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now—on a death-bed—and get the 
view I have, as if down an open 
shaft into hell, and see the lost in 
their place of misery; and far away 
through a distant vista up to heaven, 
and see that which I can never join 
—the company of the redeemed be- 
fore the throne of God—you would 
know that what you are encouraging 
me to look for must be given to a 
grasp of faith only less great and 
wonderful than the gift it receives.” 

“In that case, you must give half 
the glory of your salvation to the ca- 
pacity of your faith, instead of the 
whole glory to Him who has bought 
it with His own blood. And if He 
will not save the sinner whose faith 
is the weakest, as surely as the saint 
whose faith is the strongest, He is 
not the Saviour that the Word of 
God represents Him to be.” 

‘But how can I tell that I have 
any faith?” she enquired. ‘‘ What is 
faith ?” 

“Trust: just the trust you give 
to your fellow-creatures every day 
of your life. You send for bread 
from a baker’s shop, believing that 
itis sold there, simply because the 
baker says so; as in return he sends 
you bread, trusting that you will pay 
him for it.. This is the faith of every 
day life, without which all business 
must come to a stand-still. Again, 
you kindly allow me to be invited to 
visit you. We were strangers; did 
you think I should come ?” 

“TY knew you would. I felt sure 
you would care to try to comfort a 
troubled, dying woman.” 

“ What made you think so?” 

“Tread your books and believed 
them.” 

“ And can you have this confidence 
in a poor fellow creature, and with- 
hold the same trust from your God? 
It is all that He requires of you con- 
cerning Himself. You have read 
His book. Do you believe it? He 
did not wait for you to send for Him. 
All through the long days of your 
life He has been standing at the 
door of your heart, entreating you 
to open it to Him; and He is plead- 
ing with you still, at this moment, 
as the darkness gathers round you.” 

“Tt may be so,” she said, ‘for 
those who have never heard that 
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knock till death knocked too; but 
for me it has sounded in vain for a 
lifetime. And now I'can so justify 
Him in saying: ‘You have never 
cared for me for my own sake, nor 
wished to know me for your Sa- 
viour. ... And now, just because 
you dare not go through death and 
eternity without me, you come, in 
cringing cowardice, to my feet. 
There is no love in this, only base 
fear. Not of such are the kingdom 
of heaven. Depart from me, I never 
knew you.” 

“In deep distress, I silently called 
upon God to open her eyes to see 
Jesus as He is—the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, and all long-suffering 
Love; and then replied, ‘ Dear 
friend, say what you will about the 
insufficiency of our faith to receive 
such a gift as salvation, but let me 
entreat you never to say another 
word against the character of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

“T have not said anything against 
His character,” she replied earnest- 
ly. ‘I have told you that I could 
wholly justify Him in passing sen- 
tence upon me.” : 

“You did not intend it I am sure; 
yet you have described Him as a mis- 
erable trifler. Every creature on 
earth may trifle, but the God-Man 
never can, least of all with the feel- 
ings of a dying sinner. He has said, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ ‘Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.’ And 
just because this heavy laden one is 
a dying creature, (and has therefore 
all the greater claim upon the sympa- 
thies of One who has been Himself a 
dying man,) He is to say to you, as 
you stand trembling on the brink of 
the unknown eternity, ‘I cast you 
away from your last hope. I stand 
alone in God’s universe, the only Be- 
ing who can save you, and I spurn 
you from my feet. I, who have call- 
ed myself the Truth, break truth 
with you, and cause the faithfulness 
which has never for one moment 
failed since those promises were 
made—to fail toward you.’ I en- 
treat you never to’ say it again of 
Him for I cannot bear it.” 
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‘‘Neither can I,” said she, a sud- 
den light flashing into her eyes. “TI 
have never understood before what 
an injustice I was doing Him. What 
canI do? My last sin is my great- 
est !”” 

‘What should you orI do if we 
had injured in our thoughts one of 
the noblest characters on earth. 
Should we not, the moment we were 
eonvinced of this, seize our first 
chance of an interview and say, ‘I 
am so ashamed of myself. I have 
done you a grievous injustice I 
have disbelieved your goodness and 
your generosity. I have distrusted 
your truth and faithfulness: can you 
forgive me?” 

“That is just what I should do to 
any one on earth; but Heis in heav- 
en and heaven is so far away.” 

‘(Oh no, dear friend! He is here! 
nearer you than 1 am at this mo- 
ment, standing between us. We 
have met in His name, and He has 
said, ‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered in my name there am I in the 
midst of them.’ Speak to Him now. 
Do not let the opportunity pass by.” 

Then clasping her hands, she said: 
“‘O Lord Jesus Christ, Iam so griev- 
ed—lI am so ashamed! I have dis- 
trusted Thy goodness. Thy marvel- 
ous enduring love, Thy truth, Thy 
faithfulness. My unbelief in Thee is 
the greatest sin of all. Canst Thou 
forgive it? Lord, now I believe, 
help Thou my unbelief! Is it yet too 
late to ask Thy forgivness for my 
last, worst sin against Thee ?” 

The prayer ended, she said, “‘ Per- 
haps now I had better thank Him for 
having kept His promise. For hav- 
ing forgiven me all when I asked 
Him. I would rather not distrust . 
Him any more.” But, growing faint 
with the unusual exertion, she added, 
“you speak the words: I will join as 
much as my strength will allow.” 

As we parted I said ‘“ dear friend, 
by the grace of our God we will have 
no more doubting now: this old 
verse, seems to have been made for 
you;” 

‘“« The soul that to Jesus has fled for repose, 

He will not, He cannot desert to its foes ; 

{shake, 


That soul, though all hell should endeavor to 
He'll never, No never, no NEVER, forsake,” 
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“What strong and comfortable 
_ words !” she replied. 

‘“‘ And they are warranted by the 
Lord’s own words; He hath said, ‘‘I 
will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” 

The next day I called at the same 

hour. She was asleep. I lingered 
for some time, but she still slept on. 
They told me she had been very hap- 
py during those four-and twenty 
hours. Scarcely had I left the house 
when she awoke, trembling violent- 
ly ; and on restoratives being given 
she said, ‘‘ Nothing more can be 
done for me; this is death.” 
. During the short time that remain- 
ed for her, she was heard repeating 
again and again, to herself, in a tri- 
umphant tone, 

‘‘ He'll never, no never, no NEVER forsake.” 

Afterwards there came a long 
pause, broken only by the strug- 
gling breath; and then with uplifted 
hands and joyful eyes, once more 
she spoke, ‘‘Jesus, Jesus, JESUS 
never will forsake!” and her spirit 
passed away into His presence.— 
Miss Marsh's Shining Light. 

<2 6 << 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


' Origin of the Ship’s Library Enterprise. 

Mr. Epiror.—Upon page 6th, of 
the Annual Report of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society for 1869, I 
read that ‘‘ Rev. 8. W. Hanks origip- 
ated in 1859 the Loan Library Sys- 
tem or Sea Missions.” If the mean- 
ing is only that the idea of loaning 
instead of donating libraries to ves- 
sels originated with Brother Hanks, 
I cannot object, because I know 
nothing to the contrary; but as the 
furnishing of libraries on ship board 
for the use of seamen is the essential 
thing in this great enterprise, I 
know the idea of that did not origin- 
ate as above stated. On December 
18th, 1836, the Executive Committee 
of the Mississippi & Illinois Tract 
Society voted to supply all the steam 
boats regularly touching at Alton and 
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St. Louis, with libraries of the Tract 
Society’s volumes at a cost of $10 
for each boat. There were 144 in 
all. A copy of the Bible for each 
vessel was added by the St. Louis 
Bible Society and the Young Men’s 
Temperance Society, gave to each 
vessel a copy of the Permanent 
Temperance Documents. 

On Tuesday evening, February 7th 
1837, the Tract Society of Fair Ha- 
ven, Conn. Congregational Church, 
voted ‘to furnish the vessels leav- 
ing Fair Haven with libraries of the 
Tract Society’s bound volumes.” 


Neat book cases were at once 
made, (one of which now stands be- 
fore me) and being filled with books, 
were at once put on board all the 
vessels owned in that village, and on 
one or two strange vessels transient- 
ly there from the eastward. The 
vessels were all fitted out before the 
middle of April, 1867. 


This settles, as I think, the impor- 
tant fact that at least twenty-three 
years prior to 1859, the idea of ‘ sea 
missions,” or the placing of libraries 
on board of vessels for the use of their 
crews was not only entertained, but 
putin practice. All honor to Bro. 
Hanks for the enlarged and systema- 
tized method of this work, if that is 
his due, but let us also recognize the 
grace of God as it wrought long 
before in other earnest souls to fur-_ 
nish through their efforts, good books 
for seamen. s. 

—— -- =< 0 > 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 

The Episcopal Mission to Seamen. 

With the opening of the New 
Floating Church of Our Saviour for 
Seamen foot of Pike St., Rev. Robt. 
W. Lewis, missionary, the work of 
offering the Gospel to the men of the 
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sea has received a fresh impetus. 
Bishop Potter, of New York, and 
Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, 
with Rev. Drs. Morgan, Cooke and 
Tyng and other clergymen have 
preached eloquent sermons in the 
Church, have expressed their hearty 
interest and sympathy in the work, 
and have promised to lend their aid 
to its further prosecution. The new 
Church is itself a most attractive 
and beautiful house. The exterior 
is not as prepossessing aS a more 
pretentions style of architecture 
might be. But the interior calls 
forth expressions of pleasure from 
every beholder. The handsome 
chancel with furniture of black wal- 
nut has a frieze containing texts of 
scripture in ornamental letters, and 
above the Communion Table is an 
extract from the inspired words of 
St. Paul in one of his memorable 
voyages ‘‘ Except these abide in the 
ship ye cannot be saved,”’ and their 
appearance in this Church is to teach 
the absolute necessity of the minis- 
try and the sacraments and the Bible 
to the salvation of the human soul. 
A most beautiful and commodious 
organ loft immediately over the front 
door contains an instrument of eight 
stops and a pedal bass of great power 
and also most sweet in all its tones, 
from the manufactory of Jardine & 
Son, organ builders. A sweet sound- 
ing bell from Menely & Sons, hangs 
in the modest belfry, which is sur- 
mounted by a cross, while above 
all floats the Bethel Flag holding 
forth an invitation to the sailor to 
worship in the courts beneath. 

The service of course is according 
to the forms of the Episcopal Church. 
The service being responsive calls 
upon both minister and people to 
take an audible part in the worship, 
in the singing, in the reading of. the 
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Psalms and in the assenting ‘“‘Amen” 
at the close of each of the prayers. 

And the congregation is remark- 
able for its hearty concurrence in 
the worship. The choir, composed 
of about twenty young persons, sing 
simple and well known tunes, and 
the people below, joining with them, 
give occasion to many to say that 
they have seldom heard such good 
singing ina Church. The responses 
of the people are also loud and hear- 
ty and it is good to be in a place 
where there are such signs of devo- 
tion. 

Men of the sea throng this house 
of God. As many as one hundred 
and seventy two men have been 
counted as being present at one ser- 
vice. And this assembly embraced 
the captain from the quarter deck 
with his mates, and also the men 
before the mast. Great numbers stay 
in the afternoons of the Lord’s day 
to receive Bibles prayer books and 
books of a miscellaneous character 
for their reading while away at sea, 
and to listen to a few parting words 
from the Chaplain. Sometimes a 
hardy son of the ocean stands up and 
testifies to his companions what God 
has done for his soul through the 
instrumentality of this church. 

In connection with the Floating 
Church there is also a Mission House 
at No. 34 Pike St., where there isa 
large hall for evening prayer and 
meetings of other kinds, and where 
the Missionary also has his residence 
ready at all times to go at once to 
the aid of the men for whose welfare 
he is appointed. The evening pray- 
er and other meetings at this place 
are well attended and are very en- 
couraging. The front basement of 
the Mission House is furnished as a 
Free Reading Room, where your ex- 
cellent MAGAZINE with other period- 
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_icals, religious papers and a library 
of good books invite men to spend 
their evenings. And this Reading 
Room is very well attended as many 
as forty-seven men and boys having 
been present on one evening. 

Seamen have cause to rejoice and 
give thanks for this Mission. The 
gospel without money and without 
price is thus offered them, and now 
in the twenty sixth year of its oper- 
ations, hundreds have cause to bless 
the hour, when they came under the 
sound of the Gospel as held forth by 
the Episcopal Mission to Seamen. 

i 
a 
Sandwich Islands. 


Annual Meeting of Honolalu Sailor’s 
Home Society. 


This meeting was held at noon on 
the 4th of January, at the Deposi- 
tory, Sailor’s Home, President S. N. 
Castle in the chair. It was opened 
with prayer by Mr. E. 0. Hall. C.R. 
Bishop, Esq., gave his annual report, 
showing a small balance of $18 due 
on Home account, which debt was 
promptly canceled by the trustees 
present. The following officers were 
elected for 1870: S. N. Castle, Presi- 
dent ; Daniel Smith, Vice-President; 
P. C. Jones, Jr., Secretary; C. R. 
Bishop, Treasurer ; Executive Com- 
mittee, S.C. Damon, E. O. Hall, J.0O. 
Carter. 

The following Trustees were duly 
elected : S. N. Castle, F. A. Schaefer, 
F. Banning, D. Foster, W. L. Green, 
J. O. Carter. 

Trustees going out in 1870 :—H. A. 
P. Carter, A. F. Judd, J. If. Wode- 
house, P. U. Jones, Jr., J. Mott 
Smith, J. Bollmann. 


Christmas at Hilo. 

We have lately received a letter 
from Hilo, giving, among other 
things, an account of the very com- 
mendable way in which Christmas 
and New-Year were spent at that 
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place. We give the items in sub- 
stance, premising that the foreign 
church is under the pastoral care of 
Rey. Frank Thompson: 


““We had a very delightfulg ather- 
ing on Christmas and New- Year; 
the foreign church was tastefully 
decorated by the skill of some of the 
young people. A Christmas service, 
held in the foreign church, was very 
largely attended; the eyes of all 
were feasted by the artistic arrange- 
ment of evergreens and flowers; the 
music and singing were excellent. 
Our new cabinet organ, the gift of 
friends at home, is a very sweet- 
toned instrument, and just what we 
want in our church ; and the fair or- 
ganist understands how to present it 
in its most acceptable strains. Sev- 
eral short addresses made by the 
brethren were much appreciated. 
But Mr. W. H. Reed elicited the 
most applause, when he rose and re- 
marked: ‘‘I have but few words to 
say, and wish to reverse the order 
of things. All the speeches so far 
have been addressed to the audi- 
ence; I wish to address a few words 
to our pastor.” So saying, he faced 
about, and in a few but appropriate 
words, presented him, on behalf of 
the people, with $520) as a Christmas 
gift. This present was contained in 
a handsomely wrought silk purse, 
bearing the pastor's initials on one 
end, and the year 1869 on the other, 
handsomely executed by the hands 
of one of the ladies. The church 
have raised their pastor’s salary to 
$1400 a year; and there have been 
collected over $800 in addition for 
charitable objects during the past 
year. The Hiloites believe in the 
grace of giving. When it is stated 
that there are but eighteen members 
in the church, you will see that the 
congregation must have put their 
hands to this work in an unusual de- 
gree. The pews, rented this year for 
$1500. They are, all fully occupied 
on the Sabbath. The services on 
New-Year were held in Rey. Mr. 
Coan’s church, and were very enjoy- 
able. Addresses were made by seve- 
ral gentlemen, among whom was the 
Rey. C. Harvey, an English clergy- 
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man, who has endeared himself to our 
people very much, by his simplicity 
of manners and earnestness of heart. 
He conducted the services of the 
Church of England in the foreign 
church on Sabbath evening, preach- 
ing a very earnest, evangelical, and 
impressive sermon. It were well if 
others were animated by his spirit. 
A very large gathering of Sabbath- 
school children and their parents did 
ample justice to the sumptuous re- 
past prepared for them. Much credit 
is due to the parents for the interest 
and liberality they manifestid in pro- 
moting the happiness of the children 
on these festive occasions.” 

“Altogether, Hilo is in a happy 
mood; anxious and earnest to buckle 
on the harness, and grapple with the 
responsibilities and obligations of the 
new year, to advance the great ends 
of the Master’s Kingdom, and to pro- 
mote the highest good of all.” 


——————< 0 _. 
Heroism Rewarded—Money and Med- 
als for Saving Human Life. 

The humanity and daring of the 
men who during the storm on the 
night of Jan. 2d, at the risk of their 
lives, (one of which was sacrificed, ) 
rescued the survivors of the wrecked 
schooner Statesman, on the Long Is- 
land’ Coast, near Rockaway, have re- 
ceived some small degree of recogni- 
tion. The Life Saving Benevolent 
Association of New - York have 
awarded to the widow and son of 
Francis ABrams, who lost his life in 
the effort $150, and to Samur. 
RINEHART, who went in the lifeboat 
three times, and was thrown out and 
injured, and very narrowly escaped 
with his life $75; to RusHmorE 
Hicks, who went in the boat four 
times $25; to Samurt D. Aprams, 
Captain of the boat $25; to DanieL 
Mort, keeper of Life Station No. 4, 
$25; and toa number of men who 
rendered valuable assistance in va- 
rious ways $150, in sums to each of 
$15, or $10, or $5. 

Mr. Cuarvtes H. MarsHatt, of 
this City, has also contributed $50 
for Mrs. ABrAms, through the Treas- 
urer of the Association. 

The Association has also directed 
that a medal and $15 be presented 
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to Witt1AmM H. Woop, for his hu- 
manity in leaping into the Hudson 
River and rescuing from drowning 
Henry KamMeynmr, aged six years, 
who fell from the bridge of the Jer- 
sey City Ferry, Dec. 23d, 1869. 

The like sum of money and a med- 
al have been ‘‘ Presented to CHAR- 
Les McCarruy, who at much peril 
to himself jumped into the river at 
the Jersey City Ferry, and rescued 
from drowning Louisa DouGuLas 
HAMMERMAN, aged nine years.” This 
praiseworthy act, in June last, ex-_ 
cited much interest from the fact 
that McCartHy was not a good 
swimmer, : 

Se Ee 


A Persevering Captain. 

Among the most notable instances 
of perseverence under difficulties 
which has occurred recently was 
that of Captain Tay or, of the ship 
Dexter, which reached this port 
after a passage of 163 days from 
New-York. On the 5th of Septem- 
ber, while off Rio, the Dexter was 
found to be leaking badly. Being 
fortunately provided with a steam 
engine, it was connected with the 
pumps and set to work. When the 
fact was first discovered water was 
coming in at such a rate as to re- 
quire 2,000 strokes of the pump per 
hour to keep her afloat. This rate 
was not long after increased to 4,000 
strokes per hour. The Captain de- 
termined to test the efficiency of his 
engine and pumps, and, anxious to 
save expense to owners and under- 
writers, decided not to put into Rio, 
but tomake his way to his port of 
destination, if such a thing was pos- 
ible. The engine, however, unfor- 
tunately breaking down, the crew 
were compelled to work night and 
day for some time in order to keep 
the ship afloat. Arriving off this 
harbor, Captain Taytor signaled 
for a tugboat, and was towed into 
port. The Dexter which is owned 
by Messrs. Isaac TayLor & Co., of 
New-York, is now discharging car- 
go at Mission street wharf, but is 
leaking so badly that the ship’s en- 
gine, which has been repaired, is 
kept constantly at work with the 
pumps.—San Francisco Alta. 
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The United States Frigate Oneida. 


By Davi G. ADER. 


At sunset, 1n a far-off sea, 
The gallant ship Oneida sailed, 
The shadows falling on her lee, 
As low the breeze of evening wailed. 


No breath of danger stirred the wave, 
No warning star shone in the sky; 

What thought of death or hungry grave 
When peace and beauty ’round us lie ? 


Her crew of blue caps lined the deck, 

And watched the dusky twilight shades : 
Who dreams the ship will be a wreck 

Ere all that western crimson fades ? 


Down in the ward-room ’bout the board 
Young officers with brave, true bearts, 
Yet heroes of the sea and sword, 
Spun yarns of sights in foreign parts. 


And wandering thoughts were wafted far 
To scenes a thousand leagues away, 
For fresh was many a tender scar 
Witb memories of love that day. 


*< Here’s to our homes,”’ the captain said, 
‘* And health to wife and sister dear: 

A kiss for those our hearts would wed, 
And for the lost a silent tear! ” 


And glad eyes sparkled at the sound 
And pulses leaped with warmer flow— 
The faithful ship was homeward bound— 
Hope tinged the cheek with ruddier glow. 


Home to the sailor, oh, how sweet ! 
Home to the sailor, oh, how fond! 

For some must part who may not meet 
Save in the Haven far beyond. 


' What sudden crash appals the ear! 
What shout is that from voices hoarse ! 
*« Stop? we are sinking, don’t you hear ? 
_‘*Great God? she keeps upon her course!” 


Three guus are fired into the night, 

And strong men clasp their hands in prayer ; 
The gulf is yawning, what a sight ! 

No mortal help to succor there. 


Lieutenant Stewart, blanchless, brave, 
Touches his cap and coolly says, 

“Captain, our quarter feels the wave,”’ 
And at his station nobly stays. 


“ Here, on this deck, I’ll meet my doom, 
It is my duty thus to die,” 

The captain cried, and the last boom 
Of cannon was the sole reply. 


God bless the manly Williams, true 
To flag and country in that hour! 

God bless those brave lieutenants too, 
Whom death to daunt possessed no power. 


And soon the brine swept over all, 

And soon the gale a requiem gave ; 
The waters wild their only pall, 

The deep blue sea their honored grave. 


Oh! shame upon the caitiff soul 

Who run that noble frigate down, 
- And scorned to yield the cheapest dole, 
But left her gallant crew to drown ! 


Oft o’er the page that tells that wrong 
Fond eyes with burning tears must fill; 

While they who died shall live in song. 
With pride the nation’s heart to thrill. 


Evening Post. 


Prayer and Working. 


I like that saying of Martin Luther 
when he says: “I have so much 
business to do to-day that I shall not 
be able to get through it with less 
than threé hours’ prayer.” 

Now, most people would siy: “I 
have so much business to do to-day 
that I have only three minutes for 
prayer; I. cannot afford the time.” 
But Luther thought that the more 
he had to do the more he must pray, 
or else he could not get through it. 

a <B 
Off for China. 

Since the withdrawal and sale of a 
portion of the United States squad- 
ron stationed in the Eastern waters, 
the Naval Department have been 
busily engaged during the past two 
months in fitting out and overhaul- 
ing three of the finest vessels in the 
service preparatory to sending them 
to China and Japan to protect the 
interests of our constantly increas- 
ing trade with those distant coun- 
tries. 

The Benecia, a magnificent sloop 
of war, carrying a battery of four- 
teen guns of heavy caliber, sailed 
from the Boston Navy Yard on the 
5th of the present month, and will 
soon be followed by the Alaska and 
Colorado. 

THE ALASKA 


is a wooden sloop of war, built from 
the latest and most approved models 
of the Naval Department. She was 
launched from the Boston Navy Yard 
during July, 1869, and was placed in 
commission in November. Her ar- 
mament consists of fourteen guns, 
ten of which are nine-inch shell guns, 
one an eleven-inch Dahlgren, throw- 
ing a two hundred pound solid shot, 
and two brass howitzers on the main 
deck. She is clipper-rigged out and 
out, and after leaving port will pur- 
sue her voyage under sails alone, 
except when necessity requires the 
use of steam. Her length is 251 feet, 
depth of hold 15 feet, with a draught 
of 16 feet of water. Among her offi- 
cers are several who have distin- 
guished themselves during the late 
war. Her commander, Homer C. 
BLAKE, was the recipient of a valu- 
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able sword, presented to him by the 
citizens of this City for his gallant 
action with the notorious Alabama, 
while in command of the gun-boat 
Hatteras, off Galveston, on the 13th 
of January, 1863, during which en- 
gagement his vessel was sunk and 
he and his crew narrowly escaped a 
watery grave. 

The following is the full comple- 
ment of officers: Commander, Homer 
C. Blake; Executive Officer and 
Lieutenant Commander, C. M. Ches- 
ter; Lieutenant, A-S. Snow; Ensigns, 
R. M. G. Brown, J. B. Smith, C. W. 
Chipp, C. T. Force, A. V. Wadhams 
and N. L. Roosevelt; Chief Engineer, 
W.H. King; Second Assistant En- 
gineer, S. L. Cooper; Pay Master, 
Frank Clarke; Surgeon, J. Clark; 
Assistant Surgeon, S. W. Latta; 
Lieutenant of Marines, J. B. Breese; 
Mates, Callendar, Jennings and Fos- 
ter; Boatswain, W. H. Bond; Gun- 
ner, George W. Fonse; Sail-maker, 
C. Howel; Carpenter, J. Murpby. 
Her crew consists of 241 men and 36 
marines. 

THE COLORADO. 

This noble frigate has already 
achieved a world-wide fame. She is 
considered by naval critics one of the 
finest wooden frigates afloat, not ex- 
cepting even the Franklin and the 
old Niagara. She is being rapidly 
provisioned and supplied with am- 
munition. When this is completed 
she will join her consorts either at 
Rio de Janeiro or the Cape of Good 
Hope. Her battery consists of forty- 
four nine-inch guns, twenty-two on 
a broadside, each throwing a one 
hundred pound projectile. The sub- 
joined is a list of her officers: Rear 
Admiral commanding fleet, John 
Rodgers; Fleet Captain, E. T. Ni- 
chols; Captain in command, George 
H. Cooper; Lieutenant Commander, 
Silas Casey, Jr.; First Lieutenant 
and Navigator, H. F. Pickney; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, O. R. Magermann; 
Lieutenant, W. W. Mead; Masters, 
Talten, McIlvane and Keyes; En- 
signs, Moore, Drake, Welsh, Selfrid- 
ge, Stevens and Pillsbury; Fleet 
Pay Master, J. N. Carpenter; Fleet 
Surgeon, H.O. Mayo; Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon, C.J. S. Welles; As- 
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sistant Surgeon, C. L. Cassin; Fleet 
Engineer, A. Henderson; First As- 
sistant Engineer, J. S. Finney ; Sec- 
ond Assistant Engineer, H. Slosson ; 
Fleet Marine Officer, M. L. Tilton ; 
Second Lieutenant of Marines, Wm. 
J.McDonald, Jr. Her crew consists 
of 600 men, with 55 marines. 1 

—_—_—- 2<.____ 

Rey. S. C. Damon. 

The many friends of Chaplain Da- 
mon will be glad to learn that he © 
reached this city on Monday March _ 
14th, aftera brief European tour, and 
in invigorated health. With Mrs._ 
Damon, he expects to leave for the 
Sandwich Islands ina few weeks, 
resuming a work that he has success-_ 
fully prosecuted for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

=o 6 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 

Mr. Alexander reports eighty-two 
arrivals during the month of Feb- 
ruary. These deposited with him 
$1,066, of which $60 were placed in 
Savings Banks, and $636 sent to rel- 
atives. In the same month, thirty 
one went to sea from the Home, 
without advance. 

39 
Correction. 

Rev. H. Cray TRUMBULL writes 
us that he is not the author of the 
article in the February No. of the 
Lire-Boat, which is attributed to 
him. Some one is making too free 
with his name. We printed the ar- 
ticle as sent to us in manuscript. 

Ep. 
> 2 
Position of the Planets for April. 


MeRcCURY is a morning star until 
the 9th of this month, after this time 
it rises in day light; setting before 
sunset till the 14th, and from this 
date is an evening star. It is favor- 
ably situated for observation at the. 
end ofthe month; setting about 9 h. 
p-m.: is in conjunction with Mars on 
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the 8th and in the vicinity of the 


moon on the 30th. 


Venus is still a brilliant morning 
star. It rises on the Ist at 4 a.m.or 
about an hour and a half before sun- 


rise, and on the last day about 3 a.m. 


On the morning of the 27th it is in 
its descending node, and near the 


| moon on the 28th. 


moon. 


Mars is a morning star for a short 
time on each morning during this 
month ; rising before the sun, but is 
not in a good position for observa- 
tion. On the Ist it is close to the 


JUPITER sets at the beginning of 
this month abcut 10 p.m., and two 
hours earlier at the end; rising 


throughout the month during the 
early morning hours, and is near 


the moon on evening of 7th. 


SATURN is not favorably situated 
for observation during this month. 
It rises at the beginning about 1 a.m. 
and two hours earlier at the end; is 
stationary among the stars on the 
7th and close to the moon on the 
23rd. B. B. 


N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St 


——__ _ __=iilp-@ <p 


Total Disasters Reported in January. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 32, of which 17 were wrecked, 3 burnt, 3 aban- 
doned, 4 sunk by collision, 3 foundered, and 2 
are missing. They are classed as follows: 5 
steamers, 2 ships, 9 barks, 2 brigs, and 14 schoon- 


_ ers, and their total estimated value, exclusive of 
_ cargoes, is $753,000. 


Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 


hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 


w were wrecked, a abandoned, b burnt, sc sunk 


_ by collision, f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Brunette, sc, from New York for Philadelphia. 
Sunflower (tug), sc, (At Southwest Pass). 

Two Boys, a, from Dublin, Ga., for Savannah. 
Reindeer, w, (On Aransas bar, Texas). 

New Jersey, 0, from Baltimore for Norfolk. 


SHIPS. 
Mary, f, from Callao for Queenstown. 
Santee, w*, from Callao for Liverpool. 

BARKS. 
Nictaux, b, from New Orleans for Liverporl. 
Jessie Campbell, f, from New York for Bristol, E. 
Ansel, f, from London for Boston. 


- Attila, a, from Liverpool for Baltimore. 


Carrie Hill, w, from Cardiff for Mobile. 
Gabalva, w, from Boston for Melbourne. 
Undine, b, trom New York, (At Rotterdam). 
Mira, w, from Shields for Boston. 

Chas. Devens, w, (At Coose Bay, Oregon). 
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BRIGS. 


Artisan, w, from Cardiff for Calveston. 
Morning Star, w, (At Ibiouga Island.) 


SCHOONERS. 


¥. H. Allen, w, from Boston for Savannah. 
Eleanor T, w, from Baltimore for Wilmington, 
N.C 


Eliza Pike, w, from Charleston for Philadelphia. 
Racer, w, from Elizabeth City tor Wilmington, 
NC 


Ray, iD, from Hyde Co., N.C., for Wilmington, 
N.C 


Sea Bird, w, from Pascagoula for Corpus Christi. 

S. H. Gibson, w, from Boston for Sagua. 

Canema, a, from Jacksonville for New Uork. 

Grand Pre, sc, from St. Domingo for New York. 

G. R. Bradford, m, (Fisherman). 

J. W. Everman, w. from Philadelphia. 

Benj. Butler, sc, from Elizabethport for Provi 
dence. 

Weather Gauge, m, (Fisherman). 

Abigail Haley, w, from Charleston for Wey- 
mouth. ' 


In addition to the above, the ocean steamer 
City of Boston is long over-due, but should not 
yet be given up as lost. 

.Receipts for February, 1870. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont, A Friend, avails of hair sold $350 
Concord, Mrs. Mary E. Prescott...-..-. 200 
Fitzwilham, Cong ch:.....---..-.----. 25 70 
North Hampton, Cong. ch........-....- 710 
Sandown, Salva Withington, in part 
TOV payee ae eae eee 10 00 
VERMONT. ! 


St. Johnsbury, E. T. Fairbanks & Co.. 200 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, D. EK. Taylor, seaman.........- 5 00 


iBarkesivopent GOOMey a- os sa- enleniee aoe 2 00 
Contributions for Temp. Tracts, &c.. 23 90 
Dunstable, A Friend’..:.2.--.....-2-..- 200 


East Randolph, Winthrop 8.8., forlib’y 15 v0 


Falmouth, Moses R. Fish.....-.-...... 100 
Fitchburg, Oliver Brown...-.......... 1 00 
Groveland, Cong. ch. ..-.-.---.-..-- 6 ote me (EL 


Hadley Ist Cong. ch 

Matwichice ac. clas aac 

Littleton, eek OU iain ce. ceca tee nie 
to) 


Mattapoisett, Cong, ch....-......-..... 17 40 
Medway, 1st Conse chs... c- seen e anni 30 96 
Monson, Cong. ch. 8. 8., for lib’y.....-. 20 00 


Newburyport, Estate of late Miss Fran- 
ces B. Banister, less Gov. tax..-..-. . 470 00 


North Dighton, Nathan Ide............ 5 00 
North Hadley, Cong. ch.....-.......... 15 00 
North Hampton, lst Cong. ch...-....-. 126 85 


Oxford, Cong. ch., of which $60 for lib’y 83 47 


Palmer, 19: 9s, 100 UD Viecases sence ee ees 15 00 
Pittsfield, John Tatlock...-.-...-..-..- 100 

Mrs hos Colt f2<tececse s\snec os) ale 5 00 
Sharon jiCongn Che sa- noses - 3060 


Masel oihas COPNODS: ot acece acces oe 


Shrewsbury, Cong. ch 
Spencer, Cong. ch., of which J. Green 


PIOMLOLNUD Vorse none aniae yo cece tee 73 71 
Springfield, 1st Cong. ch..-....-..-.--. 48 09 
Siowentons Cong. (Chess... 2 see oe 33 00 
Tewksbury, Cong. ch. S.8., const. Dea. 

Géeomeilispury: Is, Mi ves cance sesnee 30 40 
Wilmington, 8.S., additional for lib’y. 15 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 
ES BITS UO eemins a)= 1c sie2 ace Fier ata ae 18 47 


Bristol, Cong. ch., of which $30 for lib’y 69 00 
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CONNECTICUT. 
A PONE Ae oes. 6 xiv ain eee eos ste s wea 700 
Birmingham, Cong. ch., of which $30 
const. L. L. Loomer L. M...--.-.--- 85 79 
Meth, pis. checss) eee parece a aoe 
Cheshire, ist Cong. ch. S.S., for lib’y.. 40 00 
Colchester, Mrs. Geo. Destin. .-----.--- 3 00 
East Canaan, Congo. -sa44 2-2 eer 3 20 50 
Greenwich, Cong. ch., of which Thos. 
Ritch $15, LOD lip wyecetee eee see 3 
Miss Sarah cade mers hE 
Lebanon, Mrs. M. H. Dutton 
Litchfield, Ist Cong. ch., additional.... 3 76 
Ist Cong. ch. S.S., for lib’y..-----.--- 40 00 


Middletown, Ist Cong. ch., of which $60 
to constitute Rev. A. Ww. Hazen and 


Henry E. Sawyer L. Ms...-...----. 110 50 
South Cong. ch., of wh. $30 to const. 
Hon. Benj. Douglas Tipe SM are ate alain 35 25 


Milford Ct., Ist and "2d Cong. ch., united 
collections, of which Rev. G. H. 
Griffin and Beecher Mills, each $15 


for librariessesc=.a-—-eleraialateertee 129 92 

1st Church, additional........-.----.- 18 10 

Millington, Cong. Obgee saaee eee eats 10 00 
Rockville, 1st Gong. ch., of which $30 

to const. Geo. Talcott L. M......... 48 25 

2d COME RC Mat setae aeer ee cia a 36 34 
pas “« §. S., Mr. Thompson’s 

CANS MOMMY ice ene eee ol 20 00 

South Norwalk, Daley a Ob aoe 5 00 

Stamford, M. J. epier lOniib yisecee ne see 715 00 


Stratford, General G. Loomis, U.S. A. 200 
Watertown, Cong. ch., of which $20 for 


Li Diy eee ee ee eee 55 43 
Woodbury, Mrs. C. P. Churchill. --..-.- a Dad: 
NEw YorK. 
Amber, Meth. Epis. ch....-..-... caterers 10 25 
Amsterdam, Rev. W. J. Blain......-- <= 3:00, 
Brooklyn, Atlantic S. S. Mission’y As- 
sociation, for lib’y...---- WORE tonne 15 v0 
Center Pres. ch. S.8., infant class... 6 06 
Clinton Ave. Cong. ch., of wh. Mrs. 
Dr. Burlington $15 for lib’y..-.._-. 370 00 
EK. D., Ross St. Pres. ch. §.§., for libs. 30 00 
Bushwick, Ref. Dutch ch., for lib’ Youre 9 15100 
Castile, Pres. ch, S. S., for Nib ee s - 20 06 
Miss A. H. Green 
Jey Oli a0) Ie tprs Soils Seneas SABO SSG 
Meth. Epis. ch 
CTIA ULAR CIia tt scielowin ee aeeeee ee 
Central Square, Bapt. ch.--............ 3 85 
Moth Epis; Chios. .- ccs. =e secon 193 


Champlain, Ist Pres. ch., of wh. S. S. 
$26.26 for lib’y, $20 from class No.1 48 37 
Mansville eres: COs oa ccecn ceceecem sores, 
Mothr ii pis<Chicw= ser. ances - en 
Baptei@ie sce oe ee ieece meee ine oe 
TGBerAMy Oba. ee as Seaeiennne sae 


Dunkirk, Meth. Epis. ch 
Pres; chy additional <.- -/;-1iscrem-i> p= 
Edgewater, Ist Pres. ch. 8. S., for lib’ y- 20 00 
Farmingdale, Rev. J. M. Huntting Jr. 5 00 
aredomiaweeTes..Ch. eri. vac) asia msec 30 00 
Hudson, Miss Louisa A. Macy...------. 5 00 
Ref. ch. S. 8., for lib’y 
Jamestown, Pres. Ch... 


OLGA PELOS Cl cance et rin fetesi0.4,tin acon en 
Lyndonville, Meth. Epis. ch........... 850 
Hree Meth- his. aoe. ~~ sscnat see 193 
Maple Grove, Meth. Epis. ch....-....-.. 481 
Medina, Bapt. ch. S.8., for lib’y.....-.. 20 00 
Meth. Epis. che-ssscees =. 2-4. hos c 5 82 
Morrisville, A. B. De Forest........... 100 


New York City, Mercer St. Pres. ch., of 
which $100 to const. Mrs. Mary A. 
Varnum, L. D., and $30 Sam’l S. 


Sandal) My Gueeen etme oc 2Q75 81 
Campbell, Hall & Co..........-...... 133 00 | 
Dy Stanton encreneewerces- «eee oe 100 00 
F, Marquand, additional.........-... 60 00 


td va; 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE 


Mrs. Rachel B. Phelps 

RM, Olyphant. 2... eee 

Summer. Ri, Stone. = ------22 2 a= 

Mrs, Gra. “Walkims 53a acne ie 

Henry, Young oases saree en eee 

Win. Oothoutt .v.-.- 52 oe -ates teenies 

Mrs:'C..@, Halsted: -...- 32222-22222 

Jonathan Sturges ...--.------- Pee. 

Anson Phelps Stokes......----------- 

OW wiz, POS 5a eee te ee ee 

Jobn de. iurd |. see eeere eee 

Mrs. Julia F. Noyes. ..------.---- = 

Miss! Strong... - 22 205 22see ee ee 

Mrs. M. C. “Vermilyea, for lib’y-.---- 20 00— 

Capt. Sam’l Bartlett, bark Templar... 17 00° 

Geo, HBetts.-2- Sesser > 15 00 

J.8> Holden) 2 - cece nue bemace steele 15 00 

‘Wint'M. Raymonde.- 22 22s see 10 00- 

A Sailor, for destitute seamen.---... 10 00— 
D 


J. 

Jas. TI... Banks, M. D-.-.. 
Mrs. Lispenard Stewart 
Nathaniel! Fisher & Co j 
Gapt. J. B. Wilbur, br. Wm. Mallory. 5 00— 


Mrs... SR. OW 2c2: deen sen eee eee eee 500 
Geo. Di (Phelps, res enone eee 5. 00- 
BAB. Sutton 124 <2 See eae 5 00 | 
Ee Wioeud: go Coses 25.22 ese ees 5 00 
BE < eee tetera ee oa 5 00 
Matthias Clark: gah: ...220 eee 5 00 
Jo. tec i Pees eee ees 5 00 
i C. Van Vorst. - 5 00 
’ Cephas Brainerd 5 00 
J. AS (Perrys ee ane 5 00 
Miller’ &\Grant) = 260cce. ease as aen eae 3 00 
Capt. L. F. Brown, br. Angeélica.----- 200 
MM. OM. Hobby: ic 2 22s ene 100 
Chas. A. Colby Je ewclo as, = = Reeeet a aes 1 00 
Mrs. J. Ps Dappan: 2. ---2 ese Sate 1 00 
Otisco; Pres. ch.o20s. ses. 3 ees 6 69 © 
Oyster Bay, Ist Pres. ch. S. S., for lib’y. 2750 
Thorn Ei), Bapis cheeses see 10 35 
Van Vechten, John Marlett......-.-..- 100 
NrEw JERSEY. 
Caldwell, Pres. Chives. ms-c5-cse-ee eee 30 00 
Hoboken, SN 2s stieie a ice 6 oe ae eee 200 
Lafayette, Rev. W.R. Duryee) 22 —-.-s 20 00 
Lawrenceville, A Friend.............-- 20 00 
Madison, Ist ‘Pres, Gh.=.... eee ee 81 82 
Millstone, Rev. EB. TaCorwin..<. 22.5... 5 00 
Rely Chis. os. penne as ce ee Sate ee 10 26 
Newark, Mrs! J. Davidson. .........--. 4 00 
New Providence, Pres: Gh. cae eres 23 31 
S. MMe. \.. 3. e. ee ee 5 00 
Paterson, ist Pres. ch., of which John 
Bentley for libiye ae ose eee 72 30 
Princeton, Sbadents: of Theological Se- 
TOLD, Vy OT LDV sae a eee eee 20 00 
Students of College of New Jersey, 
Class’OE Ryan. seeceme ere eee 21 38 


Ist Pres. ch., of whieh Dr. J. H. Wic- . 
koff and.M. E. Hale, each for lib’ 92 75 
2d Pres. ch., of which Mrs. Susan ; 


Brown for lib) yvasac see se neee eee es 43 75 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Honesdale, Pres. ch. 8. S., for lib’y. ---. 15 00 
Philadelphia, Rev. Jas. Boggs bos aSHoS 100 
Mrs. Geo. Wi. Dolands,-4 sete te aeccn cee 5 00 
Scranton, Juvenile Mission’y Associa. 
Pres. che) tor liblycc- ss) se ee eee 15 00 
Towa. 
Grinnell awe Ne word ..oc-se ae se eee 100 
WISCONSIN. 
Beloit, Mrs. Lydia E. Allen.........-.. 500 


CANADA WEST. 
Hamilton, Central Pres. ch., of which 
$30 const. Calvin B. McQuesten, 
IM; Ds, UME 2 Sa ee oe eee ree 
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es Take care, boys! 


‘“‘ Charlie Spenser has been build- 
ing a raft, mother. Such a beauty! 
Tt is large enough to hold four or five 


of the fellows; and, Saturday after- 
~ noon, we are going to take the first 
— gail on the ‘jolly old ocean.’ ” 


So 
cried our friend Will, as he rushed 
in from school one day. 

Such a stir as his coming made! 
Old Towser barked, and Poll Parrot 
cried, ‘‘ Pretty Will, pretty Will!” 
while his little sister danced about 
him for joy ; and a smile of satisfac- 
tion was plainly visible on his quiet 


~ mother’s face. 


“But, my dear, you know how I 
feel about this, already. Sail-boats 
and rafts are not safe for boys of 
your age. You have your little row- 
boat; and I think I heard you tell 
your father, when begging for it, 
that it would quite satisfy all your 
wishes. I can not let yougo. One 
of my boys lies under the waves, and 
I can not spare you both. So do not 
ask me, dear.” And there were tears 


- in her brown eyes, and the old sad- 
ness stole into them. 


‘“Q mother! can’t a fellow do any 
thing ? Why, all the boys are going ! 
Their mothers don’t say a word. 
They will all laugh at me, and I shall 
lose the rarest fun.” 

‘My child, I can not let you go.” 
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And Mrs. Stevens looked grieved 
that her boy should question her 
wishes. 

Will said no more ; but he was 
moody and silent, and a shadow 
seemed to have fallen on that usually 
sunny home. 

Saturday morning came, and with 
it the usual school-exercises ; then 
the noon, when all the boys poured 
out upon the green, shouting, and 
throwing their caps high up in the 
air; for play-time had come, and a 
whole bright afternoon was before 
them. 

Will walked down to the beach, 
which was not far from his home. 
He untied his little hoat, and rowed 
about for a while; but it was dull 
playing alone, and all his mates had 
gone with Charlie Spenser to see the 
new raft launched. 

As he sat leaning over the side of 
his boat, moving slowly along, he 
heard a shout, and saw the boys drift- 
ing toward him. 

“Halloo, Will! Tie your boat, 
and come with us! Jump on, quick!” 
and Charlie threw the end of a rope 
into the little boat, which Will seiz- 
ed, and was quickly pukled toward 
the raft. 


““No, boys, I can’t go. Mother 
wont’t let me.” 
“Oh, yes! you can. She won't 


know it. We will only be gone a 
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little while; then you can go home, 
and say nothing about it.” 


Will hesitated. His color came 
and went. His dear mother’s sad 
face rose before him, and the little 
brother whom he had seen lying stiff 
and cold, with the water dripping 
from his lifeless body. Satan whis- 
pered, “Go!” Again his companions 
shouted, ‘‘Come, Will, don’t be a 
coward! Jump on, it is such fun! ” 
But the manhood within him whis- 
pered, “‘No, Will;” and hesitating 
no longer, he cried,— 

“Off with you, boys! Here’s your 
rope. Ican’tno. Mother has only 
me now. Good luck to you!” And, 
without stopping for time to change 
his mind, he pushed off from the 
raft. 

One or two of the boys laughed, 
and shouted after him; but one of 
them was manly enough to say, 
“Three cheers for you, Will Stev- 
ens!” and, before long, they were 
far away. Willlooked longingly af- 
ter them, and there were tears in his 
eyes. What matter if there were, 
since they showed what the struggle 
had cost him! 


The raft drifted away, with its 
merry company,—too merry to no- 
tice how far they were going, and 
that the current was growing deep- 
er and stronger every moment. 
Night was coming on, and they 
tried, in vain, to turn the raft to- 
ward home. They were frighten-. 
ed then; and, had not a friendly 
vessel taken them in, they might 
have been floated far out tosea, with- 
out food, or protection from the great 
waves. 


There were anxious hearts that 
night in the little town; and, the 
next day, when Will’s mother heard 
the story of their danger, and of her 
boy’s obedience, she thanked God 
that he had been strong enough to 
say, “No.” 

“Tn conrage alone lies your safety 
When you the long journey begin ; 
And trust’in a heavenly Father 
Will keep you unspotted fiom sin. 
Temptations will go on increasing, 
As streams from a rivulet flow ; 
But if you are true to your manhood, 
Have the courage, my boy, to say, Vo.” 


(WELL Sprina.) 
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Library Reports. 


During the month of February, 
forty-five libraries were sent to sea 
from the Society’s rooms, 80 Wall St., 
twenty-three new, and twenty-two 
refitted. 

The following are reported, viz.: 


No. 1,199.—Returned from several 
voyages; books read with interest; 
gone to Havana, on schr. G. Staples. 

No. 1,433.—‘‘ Books were read with — 
profit”; gone to Mobile, on schr. W. 
Sawyer. : 

No. 1,714.—Returned; books much 
read; gone to West Indies, on brig — 
Wolfville. ; 

No. 1,970.—Has been several voy- — 
ages; books much read; gone to 
West Indies, on schr. M. M. Heath. 

No. 2,145.—Returned from a num- 
ber of voyages; books read by sev- 
eral crews, with good results; gone 
to Charleston, on schr. J. B. Smith. 

No. 2,294.—Has been a voyage to 
San Francisco; books read by officers 
and crew, with interest; gone to Ma- 
tanzas, on bark Rachel. 

No. 2,411.—“ Books read and ap- 
preciated”; gone to Galveston, on 
schr. M. A. Fish. 

No. 2,458.—Returned, with thanks 
of officers and crew; gone to Havana, 
on bark Milicete. ? 

No. 2,476.—Has been several voy- 
ages to Mexico; books read with in- 
terest; gone to West Indies, on brig 
A. M. Knight. 

No. 2,488.—Returned from a voy- 
age to East Indies; books read with 
good results ; gone to Galveston, on 
brig W. Mallary. 

No. 2,490.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco and East Indies; books highly 
prized and useful; gone to Cartha- 
gena, on brig Isabel. 

No. 2,498.—Returned in good con- 
dition ; refitted, and gone to Para, 
on schr. F’. Treat. 

No. 2,588.—Has been several voy- 
ages; books read with interest and 
profit; gone to Galveston, on schr. 
A. Blaisdell, 

No. 2,640.—Returned and refitted; 
pee to Buenos Ayres, on brig Scot: 

and, 
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No. 2,704.—Has been a voyage to 
the Pacific; books read with profit; 
gone to Porto Rico, on schr. H. Curtis. 

No. 2,813.—Returned from a voy- 

- age to San Francisco; ‘‘ books were 
read with interest”; gone to Porto 
_ Rico, on brig J. M. Burns. 
_ No, 2,842.—Has been two voyages 
- to the Cape of Good Hope; books re- 
ported useful; gone to Rio Janeiro, 
on brig A. Ingram. 

No. 2,991.— Returned, refitted, and 
reshipped onschr. Phebe, for Havana. 

No. 3,206.—‘‘Books were read with 
interest and profit by all”; gone to 
West Indies, on schr. Rockingham. 

No. 3,178.—Returned in good con- 
dition, and gone to West Indies, on 
brig Marion. 

. No. 3,038.—Returned from Gibral- 
tar; books much read; gone to Phil- 

adelphia. 

No. 447.—Returned from its 4th 
voyage; ‘‘much good done”; gone 
to sea in schr. Nil Desperandum. 

No. 2,633.—Returned from its 4th 
voyage; ‘‘has done much good”; 
gone to Melbourn, on bark Mariano; 
_ twelve men. 

No. 1,816.—Returned ; books much 
read; gone to sea, on schr. H. Hn- 
glish. 

No. 1,987.—Returned. Vessel lost ; 
library saved, with books much wet; 
repaired, and sent to sea, on the 
schr. Ff. Nickerson. ‘‘Many thanks 
from all.” 

No. 2,780.—Returned in good con- 
dition; now, gone to sea, on the 
schr. Isaac fich. 

No. 2,701. — Returned; has been 
much used; gone to sea again, on 
schr. Mary Steles. 

No. 2,554.— This library was on 
the ship Santee, which was lost at 
sea, December 30, 1869, with all on 
board. 

No. 2,057.— Has been a whaling 
voyage. ‘‘One man was converted 
at sea, and one was taken sick with 
consumption, and died soon after 
arrival. The crew express much 
~ gratitude for the advantages of the 
library.” S.F. 

No. 82.—Given by a little girl in 
1860; went to China and back. Af- 
terward, supposed to be lost; re- 
turns in good condition, having been 
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several voyages. Gone to West In- 
dies in brig Ida. 

No. 2,188.—This library has been 
a voyage to London, on ship Sir 
Robert Peel, in charge of the carpen- 
ter, who writes: ‘‘The books were 


. read by all with good results; accept 


our thanks for the use of the l- 
brary.—J.G. J.” Now, gone to Bar- 
badoes, on schr. F’. Smith. 


No. 3,178.—Boston, Feb. 12th, 1870. 

‘“‘The books were read by nearly 
all on board, on the voyage from 
New York to Georgia., and thence 
to London. -FFrom London to this 
port, our crew were mostly Germans 
and Swedes, consequently they could 
only read whatever books were in 
their own language. September 15th, 
in lat. 43°, long. 42° 30’, we were dis- 
masted and had our forecastle filled 
with water, and what books were in 
the starboard side were lost, along 
with most of the seamen’s clothing; 
the others were somewhat damaged 
with water. I find that nine books 
were lost, and one or two damaged ; 
the rest are in good order. 

“With many thanks to the Sab- 
bath school children, I remain, 
yours, &c, D. E. TAYLor, 

of bark Robt. Godfrey.’, 


No. 2,120.—New York, Feb. 17, 70. 


“Dear Sir: I have just returned, 
in the ship Mary Whitridge, from a 
voyage of three years to China and 
Europe, during which time we have 
had on board your loan library No. 
2,120, which has been much used by 
my men during that time, and I trust 
has been of benefit to them.. From 
the volume of sermons, I have read 
to them, on the Sabbath, whenever 
it has been pleasant. I have in hand, 
for you, $10.00, one half of which I 
have collected from the crew; the 
balance is from myself. 

“Yours, BenJ. F. CUTLER, 

ship Mary Whitridge, 
of Baltimore.” 


Eddy’s Message. 


‘What makes mama cry?” asked 
little Eddy, as he came in from play 
one day after the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 
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‘There has been a dreadful battle, 
my dear, and I am anxious about 
papa,” said his mother. 

A little while after, Eddy brought 
some clean white paper for his 
mother to make him a kite. It 
being finished, his mother saw him, 
with his spelling-book and lead pen- 
cil, writing on his kite. 

After dinner, in rushed Eddy with 
shining eyes and glowing cheeks, 


exclaiming: 
‘“‘T sent it, mama, ! I sent it!” 
“What my dear? What have you 


sent? and where?” 

‘Why, mama, I wrote on my kite 
‘Won’t God please to take care of 
papa and send him back to mama 
and Eddy ;’ and then I sent up my 
kite; and when I got it very high I 
cut tho string, and I guess God has 
got it by this time.” 


> 0 <S 
Quick Returns. 


“My son” said a banker to his 
young hopeful, *‘I want to give you 
a lesson in business. Here is a half 
a dollar. Now, if you can find a boy 
whom you can trust, who will take 
this money and pay you interest for 
it, you may lend it to him; and if 
youinvest this wisely Vl increase 
your capital.” 

When night came on the banker 
said: 

“My son, how did you invest your 
money to-day ?” 

“Well tather,” replied the little 
fellow, ‘‘I saw a boy on the street 
without any shoes, and he had no 
dinner, so I gave him my fifty cents 
to buy something to eat with.” 

“Yowll never make a business 
man in the world,” said the banker, 
business is business. But I will try 
you once more. Now here is a dol- 
lar to invest, see how well you can 
do it. 

A loud peal of laughter from the 
boy followed this speech, which was 
thus explained : ‘‘ My Sunday-school 
teacher said giving to the poor was 
lending to the Lord, and she said he 
would return to us double; but I did 
not think ‘he would do it quite so 
quick. 
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Obey your Captain. 


“What is my great duty?” asked 
an ingenuous youth when volunteer- 
ing for the defense of his country’s 
flag. ‘Obey your Captain,” said 
his anxious mother. This was the 
true answer. The first, second, and 
third duty of the soldier is obedience 
—prompt, unhesitating universal 
obedience. However difficult the 
duty, how perilous soever the under- 
taking, the soldier must obey his 
captain when the command is given. 
Without obedience, courage, endur- 
ance, military knowledge, and skill 
are little worth. 

Reader, you have a higher Captain. 
Do you obey Jesus, the Captain of 
your salvation? He requires prompt 
unhesitating, obedience. 
give me thy heart,” is His command 
to you. Have you yielded obedience ? 
If not hitherto, yield now; and 
whatever shall befall you in this 
earthly campaign, He will bring you 
off more than a conqueror in the end. 
Christian soldiers! obey your Cap- 
tain.—Band of Hope Review. 
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How He Got Rich. 

A certain man who is very rich 
now was very poor when he was a 
boy. When asked how he got his 
riches, he said: ‘“‘ My father taught 
me never to play till my work was 
finished, and never te spend my 
money till I had earned it. If I had 
but an hour’s work in the day, I 
must do that the first thing, and in 
an hour. And after this I was allow- 
ed to play ; andthen I could play with 
much more pleasure than if I had the 
thought of an unfinished task before 
my mind. I early formed the habit 
of doing everything in time, and it 
soon became easy to doso. Itis to 
this I owe my prosperity.”—JIrish 
Evangelist. 


Terms of the Life Boat. 


THE Lire-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School, 
who will send us $20 for a Loan Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year. 
with postage prepaid. : 
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One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. ~ 


of the said Society.” 


at the shortest notice. 


secure regular instalments of interest. 


LOCATION. 


New Your, 190 Oherry street...ccccocserece 

2 Dover street, (colored) 
Boston, 99 Purchase street....sesscoccceces 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street ...... 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front and Dock streets.... 
OHMEIGESTON U3. Ocnis'scie\sis sc cineie vniciee ane sivic 
MOBILE, Alf..sccccccccsccces 
NAN-PRANCISCOs OAl cx accwecccevcestesiecesie 
HIONOLULU, Os Leasisecesicdsscesesencsvcceses 


eeccrcccvece 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


New Yous, ee Pearl] street ....-cccccessoee 
334 & 336 Pearl street...-...+00. 


e 91 Market street..c.scccsoocsses 
ss 4 Catharine Lane, (colored) .... 
g 45 Oliver street.......ee00 sieieisiere 


«6 39 do Rommasinate eva eievaiee 
Boston, North Square, ‘“‘ Mariners’ House’’.. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.........se0- 
Bautimore, 65 Thames street......eseeecses 


LOCATION. 


NEw York, Catharine, cor. Madison street. 
cor. Water and Dover sts... 


ce 27 Greenwich street ....+ce 
a foot of Pike street, EH. R....-06 
< foot of Hubert street, N. R..... 
«6 Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
os Swedish & English, pier 11,N.R. 
4 Oliver, cor. Henry street.....+.- 
ee cor. Henry and Market streets.. 
BRooxktyn, 8 President street..ceccccvcercee 


BUFFALO.....-- b 
ALBANY, Montgomery street secvcccrccesoce 


Boston, cor. Salem and N. Bennet streets... 


sc North Dresnethe erases seasies« 

af cor. Commercial and Lewis streets.. 
5 Richmond street.....-..cccccserces 
PorTLAND, Mz, Fore st. near new Oustom House 
ProvipEnck, R.I., 52 Wickenden street.... 
NEW) BEDFORD sccicccinciacicls o.decieasesesdelccces 
PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.... 
YY cor. Shippen and Penn sts... 


sh Catharine street....-...+006 

se Church st. above Navy Yard. 

BaxrimoreE, cor. Alice and Ann streets...... 
eg cor. Light and Lee streets .. 


UNORFOUEpiaeis'ennldiecinisisicisiaiadeivinie's.es slslivweiesicne 
CHARLESTON, Church, near Water street .... 
DAVAMM AIL cn'e/civis alsiciieislei sisiaioiie ceisiesele.c se e.c 
Mosiz, Church street, near Water ....ss06 
NEW. ORLEANS vc csccoccccpccsccecceccecesecs 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous payment makes 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
“TI give and bequeath to Tux American Sxamen’s Frienp Socixry, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 


Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other. 
SHIPS’ 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either at the office, 
or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and 
Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily eoeosn 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ 


LIBRARIES. 


HOMES. 


ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society. -. Fred’k Alexander. 
eee. W. P. Powell. 

e-. Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
Penn. “yee. Capt. J. T. Robinson, 
Wilm. Seamen’s.Friend Soc’y. Capt. W.[J. Penton. 
Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Soregee .. Henry Parsons. 

. James F. Stewart. 
«» Mrs. Crabbe. 


Honolulu ce ee 


PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES, 
Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 


MARINERS? 
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Boston Seamen’s Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 


Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S 


Seisias .-- David Lisley. 


Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


CHURCHES. 
SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 

New York Port ney + nas * Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
Mission . _— — 

ae ve sale, (0) bs Be Mallard: 
Episcopal Miss. Society. . ecooe * RW. Lewis. 

cs a eoneee ‘*, H. F. Roberts. 

cs se seooee ‘* Robt J. Walker 
Methodist,..ccseccsrccseens « € O, @, Hedstrom 
Baptist..ccccccccscosssecseeee J. L. Hodge, D.D 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian... ‘* Eaward Hopper 

“ 

Am. Sea. Friend Society... { aa ee ae. 
eecccccccvocse seccccccencsees. ‘© H, Peck, 
Methodistrers see clscueaales “© John Miles 
Boston Sea. Friend Society... « “ J.M. H. Dow 


Boston Port Society....... { 


Baptist Bethel Society........ 
EEpPISCOPBl cercisiv sisiescicivesielc.ve 
Portland Sea. Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
New Bedford Port Society.... 
Presbyterians. <s-ncsenccsscs 
Methodist ........... 
Episcopal.....sssseeseececees 
Baptistigecttestecseccieins 
Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. 


ceeree 


E. T. Taylor. 

Geo. 8. Noyes. 

J. P. Robinson. 
F. Southworth. 
C. M. Winchester. 
J.D. Butler. 

H. Emerson,D.D, 
G.W. McLaughlin 
W. 8B. Erben, 
Joseph Perry. 
Henry Slicer. 


Baltimore, 8. B..........--.. ‘ R.R. Murphy. 
Amer. Sea, Friend Society... ‘ E.N. Orane. 
oC Ee Ke eee ‘ Wm. B. Yates. 
yo O? ee siaie Richard Webb. 
ce cs ae e--. ‘¢ L. H. Pease. 
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‘American SEAMEN'S (FRIEND SOCIETY. 


80 Watt PTREET, New YorK. 


Organized, May, 1828 —Incorporated, April, 1833, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 


Rev. HARMON LOOMIS, D.D., Cor. Sec’y. SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
c2S> BALL, DUD. ve L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OsgECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries, 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, 
the SANDWICH IsLANps, PERU, CHIN, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
NEw Brunswick, &c., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and _ on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of par- 
ents and friends. 


2.—The monthly publication of the SaATLoR’s MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. ‘The Society also publishes the Lire Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LipraRrigs, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and- 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board. in that, (1.) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2.) It places the library in the forecastle 
—the sailors’ own apartment. (3.) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishs the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library 
is informed when and where it goes, and to whose care it is entrusted ; and whatever of interest 
is heard from it, is commuuicated. The whole number of libraries sent out hy the Society, is 
over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they have been ac- 
cessible to probably 100,000 men. Between five and six hundred hopeful conversions at sea, 
have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. More t 
20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 


4.—The establishment of SaiLors’ Homrs, READING Rooms, SAvincs’s BANKS, the distri 
tion of BrsLEs, TrRacTs, &c. 


The SaiLors’ Homn, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1842. since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend- 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 


The Society also aids the HomE ror CoLorEep SarLors, an excellent institution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. POWELL, 2 Dover St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of auxiliary 
Societies, in the cities of Boston, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
AND HONOLULY, 5. L. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-shcool, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars make a Life-Member; One Hundred dollars 
a Life-Director. The Sailors’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, who 
take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, upon an annual 
request for the same. ; 
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